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THE : DUKES CHILDREN 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
LORD GERALD IN FURTHER 
TROUBLE. 

WHEN Silverbridge got back to the 
house he was by no means well pleased 
with himself. Tn: the first place he was 
unhappy to think that Mabel was unhappy, 
and that he had made her so. And then 
she had told him that he would not have 
dared to have acted’as he had done, but 
that her father and her brother were 

' careless to defend her. He had replied 
fiercely that a legion of brothers, ready 
to act on her behalf, would not have 

4 altered his conduct; but not the less did 
he feel that he had behaved badly to her. 
It could not now be altered. He could not 
now be untrue to Isabel, but certainly he 
had said a word or two to Mabel which he 
could not remember without regret. He had 
not thought that a word from himcould have 
been so powerful. Now, when that word 
was recalled to his memory by the girl to 
whom it had been spoken, he could not 
quite acquit himself. 

And Mabel had declared to him that she 
} would at once appeal to his father. There 
was an absurdity in this at which he 
could not but smile—that the girl should 
complain to his father because he would 
, not marry her! But even in doing this 
she might cause him great vexation. He 
could not bring himself to ask her not to 
tell her story to the duke. He must take 
all that as it might come. 

While he was thinking of all this in his 
own room a servant brought him two 
letters. From the first which he opened 
he soon perceived that it contained an 
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account of more troubles. It was from his | 
brother Gerald, and was written from 
Auld Reikie, the name of a house in? 
Scotland belonging to Lord Nidderdale’s 
people. 

“DEAR SILVER,—I have got into a most 
awful scrape. That fellow Percival is here, 
and Dolly Longstaff, and Nidderdale, and. 
Popplecourt, and Jack Hindes, and Perry 
who is in the Coldstreams, and one or two 
more, and there has been a lot of cards, and 
I have lost ever so much money. I wouldn’t 
mind it so much but Percival has won it all 
—a fellow I hate; and now I owe him— 
three thousand four hundred pounds! He 
has just told me he is hard up and that he 
wants the money before the week is over. 
He can’t be hard up because he has won 
from everybody—but of course I had to 
tell him that I would pay him. 

“Can you help me? Of course I know 
that I have been a fool. Percival knows 
what he is about and plays regularly for 
money. When I began I didn’t think 
that I could lose above twenty or thirty 
pounds. But it got on from one thing to 
another, and, when I woke this morning I 
felt I didn’t know what to do with myself. 
You can’t think how the luck went against 
me. Everybody says that they never saw 
such cards. 

“ And now do tell me how I am to get 
out of it. Could you manage it with Mr. 
Moreton? Of course I will make it all 
right with you some day. Moreton always 
lets you have whatever you want. But 
perhaps he couldn’t do this without letting 
the governor know. I would rather any- 
thing than that. There is some money 
owing at Oxford also, which of course he 
must know. 

“T was thinking that perhaps I might 
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# it from some of those fellows in London. 
‘bere 


are people called Comfort and Criball, 
who let mon have meney constantly. 1 know 
two or three up at Oxtord who have had it 
from them. Of course I couldn’t go to 
them as you could do, for, in spite of what 
the governor said to-us up in London one 
day, there is nothing that must come to me. 
But you could do anything in that way, and 
of course I would stand to it. 

“T know you won't throw me over, 
because you have always been such a brick. 
But above all things don’t tell the governor. 
Percival is such a nasty fellow, otherwise I 
shouldn’t mind it. He spoke this morning 
as though I was treating him badly— 
though the money was only lost last night ; 
and he looked at me in a way that made 
me long to kick him. I told him not to 
flurry himself, and that he should have his 
money. If he speaks to me like that again 
I will kick him. 

“I will be at Matching as soon as possible, 
but I cannot go till this is settled. Nid is 
a brick.—Your affectionate brother, 

“GERALD.” 

The other was from Nidderdale, and 

referred to the same subject. 


“ DEAR SILVERBRIDGE,—Here has been 
a terrible nuisance. Last night some of 
the men got to playing cards, and Gerald 


| lost a terribly large sum to Percival. I did 
| all that I could to stop it, because I saw 


that Percival was going in for a big thing. 
I fancy that he got as much from Dolly 
Longstaff as he did from Gerald; but 
it won't matter much to Dolly; or, if 
it does, nobody cares. Gerald told me he 
was writing to you about it, so I am not 
betraying him. 

“What is to be done? Of course 
Percival is behaving badly. He always 
does. I can’t turn him out of the house, 
and he seems to intend to stick to Gerald 
till he has got the money. He has taken 
a cheque from Dolly dated two months 
hence. I am in an awful funk for fear 
Gerald should pitch into him He will, ina 
minute, if anything rough is said to him. 
I suppose the straightest thing would be to 

o to the duke at once, but Gerald won't 

ear of it. I hope you won't think me 

wrong to tell you. If I could help him I 

would. You know what a bad docter I am 

for that sort of complaint.—Yours always, 
“ NIDDERDALE.” 


The dimner-bell had rung before Silver- 
bridge had come to an end of thinking of 
this new vexation, and he had not as yet 





made up his mind what he had better 
do for his brother. There was one thing, 
as to which he was determined that it 
should not be done by him, nor, if he 
could prevent it, by Gerald. There should 
be no dealings with Comfort and Criball. 
The duke had succeeded, at any rate, in 
fillmg his son’s mind with a horror of aid 
of that sort. Nidderdale had suggested 
that the “straightest” thing would be to 
go direct to the duke. That no doubt 
would be straight—and efficacious. The 
duke would not have allowed a boy of his 
to be a debtor to Lord Percival for a day, 
let the debt have been contracted how it 
might. But Gerald had declared against 
this course —and Silverbridge himself 
would have been most unwilling to adopt 
it. How could he have told that story 
to the duke, while there was that other 
infinitely more important story of his own, 
which must be told at once ? 

In the midst of all these troubles, he 
went down to dinner. “Lady Mabel,” 
said the duke, “tells me that you two have 
been to see Sir Guy’s look-out.” 

She was standing close to the duke and 
whispered a word into his ear. “You said 
you would call me Mabel.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Silverbridge, “and I 
have made up my mind that Sir Guy never 


stayed there very long in winter. It was 
awfully cold.” 
“‘T had furs on,” said Mabel. ‘“ What a 


lovely spot it is, even in this weather.” 
Then dinner was announced. She had not 
been cold. She could still feel the tingling 
heat of her blood as she had implored him 
to love her. 

Silverbridge felt that he must write to 
his brother by the first post. The com- 
munication was of a nature that would bear 
no delay. If his hands had been free he 
would himself have gone off to Auld Reikie. 
At last he made up his mind. The first 
letter he wrote was neither to Nidderdale 
nor to Gerald, but to Lord Percival 
himself. 

“DEAR PERCIVAL,—Gerald writes me 
word that he has lost to you at cards 
three thousand four hundred pounds, and 
he wants me to get him the money. It is 
a terrible nuisance, and he has been an ass. 
But of course I shall stand to him for 
anything he wants. I have not got three 
thousand four hundred pounds in my 
pocket, and I don’t know anyone who has ; 
that is, among our set. But I send you my 
I. O. U. for the amount, and will promise 
to get you the money in two months. I 
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THE DUKE’S CHILDREN. 





suppose that will be sufficient, and that you 
will not bother Gerald any more about it. 
—Yours truly, SILVERBRIDGE.” 


Then he copied this letter and enclosed 
the copy in another which he wrote to his 
brother. 


“DEAR GERALD,—What an ass you 
have been! But I don’t suppose you are 
worse than I was at Doncaster. I will 
have nothing to do with such people as 
Comfort and Criball. That is the sure way 
to the d ! As for telling Moreton, 
that is only a polite and roundabout way 
of telling the governor. He would imme- 
diately ask the governor what was tobe done. 
You will see what I have done. Of course 
I must tell the governor before the end of 
February, as I cannot get the money in 
any other way. But that I will do. It 
does seem hard upon him. Not that the 
money will hurt him much; but that he 
would so like to have a steady-going son. 

“T suppose Percival won't make any 
bother about the 1.0.U. He'll be a fool 
if he does. I wouldn’t kick him if I were 
you—unless he says anything very bad. 
You would be sure to come to grief some- 
how. He is a beast.—Your affectionate 
brother, SILVERBRIDGE.” 


With these letters that special grief was 
removed from his mind for awhile. Looking 
over the dark river of possible trouble 
which seemed to run between the present 
moment and the time at which the money 
must be procured, he thought that he 
had driven off this calamity of Gerald’s to 
an infinite distance. But into that dark 
river he must now plunge almost at once. 
On the next day, he managed so that there 
should be no walk with Mabel. In the 
evening he could see that the duke was 
uneasy—but not a word was said to him. 
On the following morning Lady Mabel 
took her departure. When she went from 
the door, both the duke and Silverbridge 
were there to bid her farewell. She smiled, 
and was as gracious as though everything 
had gone according to her heart’s delight. 
“Dear Duke, I am so obliged to you for 
your kindness,” she said, as she put up her 
cheek for him to kiss. Then she gave her 
hand to Silverbridge. “Of course you will 
come and see me in town.” And she 
smiled upon them all—having courage 
enough to keep down all her sufferings. 

“Come in here a moment, Silverbridge,” 
said the father as they returned into the 
house together. “How is it now between 
you and her ?” 








CHAPTER LXI. ‘BONE OF MY BONE.” 

“ How is it now between you and her?” 
That was the question which the duke put 
to his son as soon as he had closed the 
door of the study. Lady Mabel had just 
been dismissed from the front door on her 
journey, and there could be no doubt as to 
the ‘her’ intended. No such question 
would have been asked had not Silverbridge 
himself declared to his father his purpose 
of making Lady Mabel his wife. On that 
subject the duke, without such authority, 
would not have interfered. But he had 
been consulted, had acceded, and had en- 
couraged the idea by excessive liberality 
on his part. He had never dropped it out 
of his mind for a moment. But when he 
found that the girl was leaving his house 
without any explanation, then he became 
restless and inquisitive. 


They say that perfect love casteth out - 


fear. If it be so the love of children to 
their parents is seldom altogether perfect— 
and perhaps had better not be quite perfect. 
With this young man it was not that he 
feared anything which his father could 
do to him, that he believed that in conse- 
quence of the declaration which he had to 
make his comforts and pleasures would be 
curtailed, or his independence diminished. 
He knew his father too well to dread such 
punishment. But he feared that he would 
make his father unhappy, and he was con- 
scious that he had so often sinned in that 
way. He had stumbled so frequently ! 
Though in action he would so often be 
thoughtless—yet he understood perfectly 
the effect which had been produced on his 
father’s mind by his conduct, He had it 
at heart “to be good to the governor,” to 
gratify that most loving of all possible 
friends, who, as he knew well, was always 
thinking of his welfare. And yet he never 
had been “good to the governor ”—nor 
had Gerald—and to all this was added his 
sister’s determined perversity. It was thus 
he feared his father. 

He paused a moment, while the duke 
stood with his back to the fire looking at 
him. “I’m afraid that it is all over, sir,” 
he said. 

* All over !” 

“T am afraid so.” t 

“Why is it all over? Has she refused 

ou?” 

“ Well, sir—it isn’t quite that.” Then he 
paused again. It was so difficult to begin 
about Isabel Boncassen. 

“T am sorry for that,” said the duke, 
almost hesitating ; “very sorry. You will 
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understand, I hope, that I should make no 
enquiry in such a matter, unless I had felt 
myself warranted in doing so by what you 
had yourself told me in London.” 

“ T understand all that.” 

“T have been very anxious about it, and 
have even gone so far as to make some pre- 
parations for what I had hoped would be 
your early marriage.” 

“ Preparations !” exclaimed Silverbridge, 
thinking of church bells, bride cake, and 
wedding presents. 

“ As to the property. I am so anxious 
that you should enjoy all the settled inde- 
pendence which can belong to an English 
gentleman. i never plough or sow. I 
know no more of sheep and bulls than of 
the extinct animals of earlier ages. I 
would not have it so with you. I would 
fain see you surrounded by those things 
which ought to interest a nobleman in this 
country. Why is it all over with Lady 
Mabel Grex 1” 

The young man looked imploringly at 
his father, as though earnestly begging that 
nothing mo.e might be said about Mabel. 
“Thad changed my mind before I found 
out that she was really in love with me!” 
He could not say that. He could not hint 
that he might still have Mabel if he would. 
The only thing for him was to tell every- 
thing about Isabel Boncassen, He felt that 
in doing this he must begin with himself. 
“T have rather changed my mind, sir,” he 
said, “since we were walking together in 
London that night.” 

“Have you quarrelled with Lady 
Mabel ?” 

“Qh dear no. I am very fond of Mabel 
—only not just like that.” 

“ Not just like what?” 

“T had better tell the whole truth at once.” 

“ Certainly tell the truth, Silverbridge. 
I cannot say that you are bound in duty 
to tell the whole truth evenfto your father 
in such a matter.” 

“But I mean to tell you everything. 
Mabel did not seem to care for me 
much—in London. And then I saw some- 
one I liked better.” Then he stopped, but 
as the duke did not ask any questions he 
plunged on. “It was Miss Boncassen.” 

“Miss Boncassen !” 

“Yes, sir,” said Silverbridge, with a 
little access of decision. 

“The American young lady ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Do you know anything of her family?” 

“] think I know all about her family. 
It is not much in the way of—family.” 





“ You have not spoken to her about it?” | 


“ Yes, sir—I have settled it all with her, 
on condition ¥ 

“Settled it with her that she is to be 
your wife !” 





“Yes, sir—on condition that you will | 


approve.” 

“Did you go to her, Silverbridge, with 
such a stipulation as that ?” 

“It was not like that.” 

“ How was it then ?” 

“She stipulated. She will marry me if 
you will consent.” 

“Tt was she then who thought of my 
wishes and my feelings—not you 4” 

“T knew that I loved her. What is a 
man to do when he feels like that? Of 
course I meant to tell you.” The duke was 
now looking very black. “I thought you 
liked her, sir.” 

“ Liked her! I did like her. I do like 
her. What has that to do with it? Do 
you think I like none but those with whom 
I should think it fitting to ally myself in 
marriage ? Is there to be no duty in such 
matters, no restraint, no feeling of what is 
due to your own name, and to others who 
bearit? The lad out there who is sweeping 
the walks can marry the first girl that pleases 
his eye if she will take him. Perhaps his 
lot is the happier because he owns such 
liberty. Have you the same freedom?” 

“T suppose I have—by law.” 

“Do you recognise no duty but what 
the laws impose upon you? Should you be 
disposed to eat and drink in bestial excess, 
because the Jaws would not hinder you ? 
Should you lie and sleep all the day, the 
law would say nothing. Should you 
neglect every duty which your position 
imposes on you, the law could not 
interfere. To such a one as you the law 
can be no guide. You should so live as not 
to come near the law—or to have the law 
to come near to you. From all evil against 
which the law bars you, you should be 
barred, at an infinite distance, by honour, 
by conscience, and nobility. Does the 
law require patriotism, philanthropy, self- 
abnegation, public service, purity of 
purpose, devotion to the needs of others 
who have been placed in the world below 
you? The law is a great thing—because 
men are poor and weak, and bad. And it 
is great, because where it exists in its 
strength, no tyrant can be above it. But 
between you and me there should beno men- 
tion of law as the guide of conduct. Speak 
to me of honour, of duty, and of nobility ; 
and tell me what they require of you.” 
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Silverbridge listened in silence and with 
something of true admiration in his heart. 
But he felt the strong necessity of declar- 
ing his own convictions on one special 
point here, at once, in this new crisis of 
the conversation. That accident in regard 
to the colour of the Dean’s lodge had stood 
in the way of his logical studies—so that 
he was unable to put his argument into 
proper shape ; but there belonged to him 
a certain natural astuteness which told 
him that he must put in his rejoinder at 
this particular point. “I think I am bound 
in honour and in duty to marry Miss Bon- 
eassen,” he said. “ And, if I understand 
what you mean, by nobility just as much.” 

“ Because you have promised.” 

“ Not only for that. I have promised 
and therefore Iam bound. She has—well, 
she has said that she loves me, and there- 
fore of course I am bound. But it is not 
only that.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“T suppose a man ought to marry the 
woman he loyes—if he can get her.” 

“No; no; not so; not always so. Do 
you think that love is a passion that can 
not be withstood ?” 

“ But here we are both of one mind, sir. 
When I saw how you seemed to take to 
her 2 

“ Take to her! Can I not interest my- 
self in human beings without wishing to 
make them flesh of my flesh, bone of my 
bone? What am I to think of you? 
It was but the other day that all that 
you are now telling me of Miss Boncassen, 
you were telling me of Lady Mabel Grex.” 
Here poor Silverbridge bit his lips and 
shook his head, and looked down upon the 
ground. This was the weak part of his 
case. He could not tell his father the 
whole story about Mabel—that she had 
coyed his love, so that he had been justi- 
fied in thinking himself free from any claim 
in that direction when he had encountered 
the infinitely sweeter charms of Isabel 
Boncassen. . “ You are weak as water,” 
said the unhappy father. 

“TY am not weak in this.” 

“Did you not say exactly the same 
about Lady Mabel ?” 

There was a pause, so that he was driven 
to reply. “I found her as I thought 
indifferent, and then—I changed my 
mind.” 

“Indifferent! What does she think 
about it now? Does she know of this? 
How does it stand between you two at the 
present moment.” 








“She knows that I am engaged to— 
Miss Boncassen.” 

“ Does she approve of it?” 

“Why should [ ask her, sir ? 
not asked her.” 

“Then why did you tell her? She could 
not but have spoken her mind when you 
told her. There must have been much 
between you when this was talked of.” 

The unfortunate young man was obliged 
to take some time before he could answer 
this appeal. He had to own that his father 
had some justice on his side, but at the 
same time he could reveal nothing of 
Mabel’s secret. “I told her because we 
were friends. 1 did not ask her approval ; 
but she did disapprove. She thought that 
your son should not marry aa American 
girl without family.” 

“ Of course she would feel that.” 

“ Now I have told you what she said, 
and I hope you will ask me no further 
questions about her. I cannot make Lady 
Mabel my wife—though’ for the matter of 
that, I ought not to presume that she 
would take me if I wished it. I had 
intended to ask you to-day to consent to 
my marriage with Miss Boncassen.” 

“T cannot give you my consent.” 

“ Then I am very unhappy.” 

** How can I believe as to your unhappi- 
ness, when you would have said the same 
about Lady Mabel Grex a few weeks ago ?” 

“Nearly eight months,” said Silver- 
bridge. 

“What is the difference? It is not the 
time, but the disposition of the man! I 
cannot give you my consent. The young 
lady sees it in the right light, and that 
will make your escape easy.” 

“T do not want to escape.” 

“ She has indicated the cause which will 
separate you.” 

“T will not be separated from her,” 
said Silverbridge, who was beginning to 
feel that he was subjugated to tyranny. If 
he chose to marry Isabel, no one could 
have a right to hinder him. 

“T can only hope that you will think 
better of it, and that when next you speak 
to me on that or any other subject you 
wiil answer me with less arrogance.” 


I have 


This rebuke was terrible to the son, — 


whose mind at the present moment was 
filled with two ideas, that of constancy to 
Isabel Boncassen, and then of respect 
and affection for his father. ‘“ Indeed, 


sir,” he said, “I am not arrogant, and if I 
have answered improperly I beg your 
pardon. 


But my mind is made up about 
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this, and I thought you had better know 
how it is.” 

“T do not see that I can say anything 
else to you now.” 

“T think of going to Harrington this 
afternoon.” Then the duke with further 
very visible annoyance, asked where 
Harrington was. It was explained that 
‘Harrington was Lord Chiltern’s seat, Lord 
Chiltern being the master of the Brake 
hounds; that it was his son’s purpose to 
remain six weeks among the Brake hounds ; 
but that he should stay only a day 
or two with Lord Chiltern. Then it 
appeared that Silverbridge intended to put 
himself up at a hunting inn in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the duke did not at all like 
the plan. That his son should choose to 
live at an inn, when the comforts of an 
English country house were open to him, 
was distasteful and almost offensive to the 
duke. And the matter was not improved 
when he was made to understand that all 
this was to be done for the sake of hunting. 
There had been the shooting in Scotland ; 
then the racing—ah, alas ! yes—the racing, 
and the betting at Doncaster! Then the 
shooting at Matching had been made to 
appear to be the chief reason why he himself 
had been living in his own house ! And now 
his son was going away to live at an inn in 
order that more time might be devoted to 
hunting! “Why can’t you hunt here at 
home, if you must hunt ?” 

“Tt is all woodland,” said Silverbridge. 

“JT thought you wanted woods. Lord 
Chiltern is always troubling me about 
Trumpington Wood.” 

This breeze about the hunting enabled 
the son to escape without any further 
allusion to Miss Boncassen. He did escape, 
and proceeded to turn over in his mind all 
that had been said. His tale had been 
told. A great burden was thus taken off 
his shoulders. He could tell Isabel so much, 
and thus free himself from the suspicion of 
having been afraid to declare his purpose. 
She should know what he had done, and 
should be made to understand that he had 
been firm. He had, he thought, been very 
firm, and gave himself some credit on that 
head. His father, no doubt, had been firm 
too, but that he had expected. His father 

had said much, All that about honour and 
duty had been very good; but this was 
certain—that when a young man has pro- 
mised a young woman he ought to keep 
his word. haa he thought that there were 
certain changes going on in the manage- 
ment of the a which his father did not 





quite understand. Fathers never do quite 
understand the changes which are manifest 
to their sons. Some years ago it might 
have been improper that an American girl 
should be elevated to the rank of an 
English duchess; but now all that was 
altered. 

The duke spent the rest of the day 
alone, and was not happy in his solitude. 
All that Silverbridge had told him was 
sad to him. He had taught himself to 
think that he could love Lady Mabel as an 
affectionate father wishes to love his son’s 
wife. He had set himself to wish to like 
her, and had been successful. Being most 
anxious that his son should marry he had 
prepared himself to be more than ordinarily 
liberal—to be in every way gracious. His 
children were now everything to him, and 
among his children his son and heir was 
the chief. From the moment in which he 
had heard from Silverbridge that Lady 
Mabel was chosen he had given himself up 
to considering how he might best promote 
their interests, how he might best enable 
them to live with that dignity and 
splendour which he himself had unwisely 
despised. That the son who was to come 
after him should be worthy of the place 
assigned to his name had been, of personal 
objects, the nearest to his heart. There 
had been failures, but still there had been 
left room for hope. The boy had been 
unfortunate at Eton ; but how many unfor- 
tunate boys have become great men! He 
had disgraced himself by his folly at col- 
lege—but, though some lads will be men at 
twenty, others are then little more than 
children. The fruit that ripens the soonest 
is seldom the best. Then had come Tifto 
and the racing mania. Nothing could be 
worse than Tifto and racehorses, But from 
that evil Silverbridge had seemed to be 
made free by the very disgust which the 
vileness of the circumstance had produced. 
Perhaps Tifto driving a nail into his 
horse’s foot had on the whole been service- 
able. That apostacy from the political 
creed of the Pallisers had been a blow— 
much more felt than the loss of the seventy 
thousand pounds—but even under that blow 
he had consoled himself by thinking that 
a conservative patriotic nobleman may 
serve his country—even as a Conservative. 
In the midst of this he had felt that the 
surest resource for his son against evil 
would be in an early marriage. If he would 
marry becomingly, then might everything 
still be made pleasant. If his son would 
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could do should be wanting to add splen- 
dour and dignity to his son’s life. 

In thinking of all this he had by no 
means regarded his own mode of life with 
favour. He knew how jejune his life had 
been — how devoid of other interests than 
that of the public service to which he had 
devoted himself. He was thinking of this 
when he told his son that he had neither 
ploughed and sowed or been the owner of 
sheep or oxen. He eften thought of this, 
when he heard those around him talking 
of the sports, which, though he condemned 
them as the employments of a life, he now 
regarded wistfully, hopelessly as far as he 
himself was concerned, as proper recreations 
for a man of wealth. Silverbridge should 
have it all, if he could arrange it. The one 
thing necessary was a fitting wife ; and the 
fitting wife had been absolutely chosen by 
Silverbridge himself. 

It may be conceived, therefore, that he 
was again unhappy. He had already been 
driven to acknowledge that these children 
of his—thoughtless, restless, though they 
seemed to be—still had a will of their own. 
In all which how like they were to their 
mother! With her, however, his word, 
though it might be resisted, had never lost 
its authority. When he had declared that 
a thing should not be done, she had never 
persisted in saying that she would do it. 
But with his children it was otherwise. 
What power had he over Silverbridge— 
or for the matter of that, even over his 
daughter? They had only to be firm, and 
he knew that he must be conquered. 

“T thought that you liked her,” Silver- 
bridge had said to him. How utterly 
unconscious, thought the duke, must the 
young man have been of all that his 
position required of him when he used such 
an argument! Like her? He did like her. 
She was clever, accomplished, beautiful, 
well-mannered—as far as he knew, endowed 
with all good qualities! Would not many 
an old Roman have said as much for some 
favourite Greek slave—for some freedman 
whom he would admit to his very heart ? 
But what old Roman ever dreamed of giving 
his daughter tothe son of a Greek bondsman ! 
Had he done so, what would have become 
of the name of a Roman citizen? And was 
it not his duty to fortify and maintain that 
higher, smaller, more precious pinnacle of 
rank on which Fortune had placed him and 
his children ? 

Like her? Yes! he liked her certainly. 
He had by no means always found that he 
best liked the companionship of his own 





order. He had liked to feel around him the 
free battle of the House of Commons. He 
liked the power of attack and defence: in 
carrying on which an English politician 
cares nothing for rank. He liked to 
remember that the son of any tradesman 
might, by his own merits, become a peer 
of Parliament. He would have liked to 
think that his son should share all these 
tastes with him. Yes; he liked Isabel 
Boncassen. But how different was that 
liking from a desire that she should be bone 
of his bone and flesh of his flesh ! 
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A LOVE of Nature frequently begets a | 
The love of flowers | 
brings a yearning for some knowledge of | 


love of Science. 


their families, and thus botany becomes 
the ruling passion of a life. 
birds induces a close watching of their 
ways, and books on ornithology are largely 
consulted by those who fancy they have 
found out some new fascinating fact. So 
too the finding 
careful study of the soil which has sur- 
rounded it, and presently the student 
grows into the geologist, and becomes a 
scientific hammerer of rocks. 

Whence springs a love of Nature? That 
may be a problem difficult to solve ; much 
more difficult indeed than to trace its 
gradual progress, and to notice its effects. 
A boy will take as naturally to bird-nesting 
as a girl to nursing dolls. It might puzzle 
them to give a reason for their likings, yet 
they would certainly be pained were they 
to struggle to suppress them. A love of dolls 
is just as natural as a taste for lollipops. 
Such likings are inborn, and are not pro- 
duced by fashion or esthetic culture, like 
the passion for old warming-pans or ugly 
ancient pictures. Butit is not every child- 
love that grows up into manhood ; nor, for 
the most part, is there cause for wishing it 
were otherwise. A boyish greed for getting 
bird’s eggs, or collecting moths and butter- 
flies, may be, and is too commonly, a purely 
selfish passion, inducive of much cruelty, 
and quite unworthy of encouragement. 
There are, however, cases where the true 
spirit of enquiry peeps out in the boy, and 
the young bird-nester displays such early 
reverence for Nature, and such watchful 
patience in studying her wonders, as are 
certain indications of his growth into the 
naturalist. 

There is no royal road to learning, we 
are told. Still, it cannot be denied that in 


A love of | 


of a fossil may lead to | 
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their college progress along the paths of 
knowledge, men who live like princes may 
be aided by a coach. A crammer may do 
much to help a man to pass a competitive 
“ exam.”; and although the aid be costly, it 
is a common luxury in this expensive age. 

But Dame Nature keeps a school where 
wealth brings small advantage to those 
willing to be taught. Rich and poor alike 
are admitted free of charge to her course 
of education, and no cramming can sup- 
plant the teaching which she gives. As 
for her school-books, she supplies them 
gratis in the running brooks. For know- 
ledge of her living literature, her pupils 
must give ear unto the tongues which she 
has put for them in trees; while to study 
her dead languages, she bids her students 
go and pore over the lessons found in 
stones, and the fossils in the rocks. 

Among the humbler scholars who have 
studied at this dame’s school, a pair of 
Scottish students, Robert Dick and 
Thomas Edward, have risen to take 
honours and to stand in the first class. 
Doubtless many a poor hero has fallen 
without record on the battle-fields of 
science, and has passed away unknown, as 
did the brave men who lived before the 
kingly Agamemnon, for want of an his- 
torian to chronicle their deeds. But 
happily the story of these two Scotchmen 
has been written by Dr. Smiles, the 
well-known author of Self Help; one of 
whose chief merits and charms as a bio- 
grapher is that he is never obstrusive of 
himself. With a loving hand he traces the 
career of his two heroes, and leaves the 
simple narrative to tell its own true tale. 
Such self-sacrifice for science, such study 
under difficulties, such struggles with 
adversity, such manly courage and endu- 
rance, such homely, modest heroism, and 
patient striving after knowledge, it has 
rarely been the fortune of an author to 
describe. But Dr. Smiles rarely stops to 
comment in his chronicling, and never 
stoops to needless compliment, nor wastes 
his space in superfluities of description and 
detail. Biographies like these are useful 
and instructive, as well as entertaining ; 
and must not be confounded with those 
feeble small-beer chronicles, which are not 
uncommonly brought forward as_bio- 
graphies, but may very far more worthily 
be classed with gilt-leaved albums, and 
massive antiquated dictionaries, and pon- 


derous old atlases, and grandly-bound 
backgammon-boards, and other quite un-— 
readable mere fillings-up of libraries, which , 





Charles Lamb quaintly designates as books 
that are not books. 

A true love of Nature runs but very 
seldom quite smoothly in its course, and 
Thomas Edward’s boyish passion certainly 
proved no exception to the rule. Rats 
and mice and such small deer, with tad- 
poles, crabs, and horse-leeches, were the 
most dearly cherished objects of his early 
love, and he came to some rough handling 
through his passion for such pets. When 
he took his walks abroad—indeed, as soon 
as he could crawl—he always crammed his 
pockets full of creeping things. Whatever 


he could catch he was sure to carry home; | 


and his parents had in consequence a 
rather lively time of it. His father, a poor 
hand-loom weaver, lived in a small house, 
which soon proved not half big enough to 
hold his boy’s menagerie of “ beasties,” as 
he called them, chiefly captured by the 
Deeside and in the woods and pools and 
ponds near Aberdeen. Tam’s darlings soon 
became a nuisance to the neighbours, for 
straggling leeches sucked their legs, and 


runaway rats and mice, escaping from Tam’s |} 


custody, played havoc with their cupboards. 

The young naturalist was scolded, threat- 
ened, whipped, and sent off supperless to 
bed. Starvation failed, however, to cure 
him of his love. The next day, home he 
would come smiling, with a pill-box full of 
beetles, or a nest of nice young rats. 
Finding that flogging did not seem to act 
as a deterrent, his mother fastened her 
small truant to the leg of a large table, and 
tied his wrists together with a bit of cord. 
But with the help of a little sister he con- 
trived to push the table close up to the 
grate, and so burned away his shackles, 
and pretty nearly set the house on fire 
besides. Next his clothes were taken 
away to keep him safe indoors; but dressed 
in an old petticoat, he scuttled off as soon as 
his mother’s back was turned, and caught 
a fever, which half killed him, by spending 
all the day crab-hunting in the mud. 

How, when barely four years old, he 
was accounted the best bird-nester in the 
town of Aberdeen ; how at that small age 
he tore a wasps’ nest from a tree, and, 


though stung severely, packed it in his | 


shirt, and carried it safe home, as a treasure 
to be placed in the museum he had founded 
underneath the stairs; how, after this 


brave exploit, he was thrice expelled from | 


schools, and most unmercifully flogged 
there for his fondness for his “ beasts ;” 
how his education ceased ere he was six, 
when he could read but badly and could 
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| Weather, or exposure, or fatigue. 
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not write at all; how he was then sent to 
work for his livelihood, and after some 
years at a factory, was apprenticed at 
eleven to a drunken shoemaker, who killed 
his tame pet sparrow and kicked him into 
the street ; how, to escape from this tor- 
mentor, he ran away from home with 
sixpence in his pocket, and in walking 
back again was chevied by a bull; how, 
when undergoing a month’s drill in the 
militia, he broke the ranks one day to run 
after a butterfly, and was put under arrest 
for it, and narrowly escaped punishment ; 
how, after having married early upon no 
larger an income than nine-and-sixpence a 
week, he worked hard at his shoemaking 
for fifteen hours a day, and then started on 
his rambles with his often rather scanty 
supper in his pocket, and caught moths, 
and mice, and beetles, or watched owls 
and other night-birds ; and had battles in 
the dark with polecats, rats, and badgers ; 
and slept in holes and hedge-sides, half 
perishing with cold, and pitilessly drenched ; 
and was often in great peril in his scrambles 
on the rocks, and once was stricken sense- 
less and crushed into a chasm by a fall of 
forty feet; all this may be found most 
carefully recorded, and may serve as further 
evidence that Tam Edward’s love of nature 
was not very greatly favoured in its course. 
So the passion of his boyhood survived 
in him most strongly when he came to 
man’s estate, and to none other in his 
poverty had poor Tam the luck to come. 
Shoemaking was not vastly to his mind, 
we may be sure, but he made himself a 
“don” at it, and stuck well to his last, 
although he had small reverence for the 
saying that a shoemaker should never look 
beyond it. Péople often wondered what 
made him a naturalist. The only answer 
he could give them was that somehow he 
Study 
and skill may make a lawyer, or a cobbler, 
or a chimney-sweep ; but naturalists, like 
poets, only come of God’s own growth. 
Not even love of wife and home could 
wean him from his early taste for leaving 
it at nightfall, to roam about the country 
in his favourite pursuits. His patience in 
these long and dreary wanderings and 
watchings was only to be equalled by his 
never-failing courage. His means were 
very limited, but his bravery was bound- 
and though often racked with 
rheumatism, he never flinched from angry 
To aid 


gun : a rickety old weapon that cost but 





four-and-sixpence, the barrel being tied 
on with a bit of twine. The bowl of a 
tobacco-pipe served by way of charger, 
and for lack of any shot-pouch he used a 
paper bag. He carried a little chloroform 
for killing moths and butterflies ; and his 
coat-pockets were crammed with boxes 
and small bottles for holding all the little 
creatures he could catch. Thus slenderly 
equipped, he started on his prowls, and 
walked, and worked, and watched with 
such unfailing perseverance, that in spite 
of many drawbacks and grievous disap- 
pointments, he collected many thousands of 
interesting specimens in notably few years. 

Excepting in the winter, he usually slept 
out of doors five at least, sometimes even 
six nights in the week, and on Sundays 
only ever rested from his trade, and like- 
wise from the labours which took up his 
leisure time. What rare plants and fish 
he found, what strange birds he saw and 
studied, and occasionally shot, to add to 
his collection, can only here be hinted at ; 
nor may space adequate be spared to tell 
of his adventures, troubles, perils, and 
escapes. Sore were his trials, and many 
his mishaps. Mice and rats ate up his 
cherished moths and butterflies, and cats 
destroyed two thousand of his dried plants 
at one fell swoop. Yet after four years’ 


patient toiling he had gathered acollection | 


which completely filled six carts when 
carried from his home in Banff to Aber- 
deen. There it was shown publicly at the 
modest charge of sixpence a head, trades- 
people half-price ; and the specimens were 
so curious, that when the exhibitor de- 
clared them to be all of his own gathering, 
he was but half believed. 

Although a great success undoubtedly, 
if viewed as the achievement of a simple 
working shoemaker, the exhibition proved 
financially a most disastrous failure. Far 
from bringing any profit to its owner, it 
deeply sunk him into debt, and well-nigh 
drove him to despair. After six sad weeks 
of acting as a showman, poor Tam was 
forced to sell his four years’ hard-won 
gatherings ; and the twenty pounds they 
brought him scarcely covered what he 
owed. In his despondency and sorrow 
at the failure of his enterprise, and 
weakened as his brain had been by want 
of rest and proper nourishment, it can 
hardly seem surprising that a passing 
thought of suicide should flash across his 
mind. Under its influence one evening he 
hurried to the sea-shore, threw off his coat, 
and was about to rush into the waves, when 
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his notice was attracted by a little flock 
of sanderlings, which were feeding very 
quietly and piping on the shore. Among 
them he detected a bird of different habits 
and of somewhat darker hue. He had 
never seen the like of this strange bird 
before, and his instincts quickly led him to 
follow the wild flock in their flight along 
the coast. Ere long they flew over the 
river, and left him gazing still, and guessing 
what could be the little stranger in their 
midst. Then having in his wonder for- 
gotten all his woes, he calraly went back 
for his coat, and soon found himself at 
home, quite cured of the mad impulse 
which had sent him forth. Thus it hap- 
pened that hisever strongly-ruling passion as 
a naturalist, which had from his very child- 
hood often brought him into suffering, now 
proved the providential saviour of his life. 
Tam returned to Banff bereaved of all 
his hard-earned treasures, and burdened 
with a wife and five young children to 
support. But he set pluckily to work 
again, and speedily began anew at his old 
trade and his old tramps. At thirty-five 
years old he was the father of eight child- 
ren, and was earning for their maintenance 
fifteen shillings a week. When kept in- 
doors by stress of weather after his day’s 
labour, he employed his leisure time in 
stuffing birds and animals, and in making 
cases for his specimens, which he regarded 
as a savings’ bank against a rainy day. 
He likewise gave up some odd moments to 
the grievous occupation of trying to learn 
grammar, and of teaching himself to write. 
That he had no great fondness for these 
polite accomplishments it may fairly be 
surmised, seeing by what cruelty the 
schooling of his childhood was embittered 
in his mind. But he plodded bravely on 
with nobody to help him ; and before long 
he began to write to lecal newspapers, 
describing his discoveries and outdoor 
observations. Unluckily he shared the fate 
of many a beginner; for his articles, not 
being of much profit to his family, were 
not a source of pride to them, and simply 
served to light the fire. A few only have 
by lucky accident been saved ; and these 
afford such pleasant reading, and evince 
such close acquaintance with and studying 
of. Nature, that Dr. Smiles has done 
most wisely to admit them to his book. 
If perchance they lack the graces of fine 
writing, they have the higher charm of 
simple truthfulness and freshness ; just as 
a rough, hasty, outdoor sketch from Nature 
may surpass a finished landscape, painted 











mostly from mere memory, and perhaps 
partly under gaslight. 

Among the many rapturous admirers 
and professed students of Nature, having 
much more ample means of. study at com- 
mand, how few would take the trouble to 
notice the loud snapping noise at times 
made by the caterpillar of the death’s-head 
moth ; or to put on record that its chrysalis 
squeaks audibly when on the point to 
change, and that the moth when quite 
mature is gifted with a voice, which it can 
modulate at will—now sad and complaining, 
like the moan of a sick child, and now 
acute and shrill, like the squeaking of a 
mouse? Fewer still, it may be guessed, 
would have the pluck to grip a polecat by 
the throat, and, defiant of its claws, deftly 
stifle it with chloroform, so as not to spoil 
the beauty of its skin. Nor would many 
have the patience to creep stealthily along 
the shore, and to lie there for an hour 
without moving a limb, closely watching 
all the while a brace of little turnstones, 
which, with the assistance of a third 
(whose arrival they welcomed with a 
murmur of applause), at length triumphed 
in their task of turning over a dead cod- 
fish, partly buried in the beach. 

Seeing how descriptively these little 
tales are told, few readers will refrain 
from thinking it a pity that more have not 
survived ; or from regretting, with their 
teller, that natural historians should take 
such pride in the abundance of their tech- 
nical descriptions, and care so little for the 
paucity of details they supply about the 
habits of live creatures, and their ways and 
means of life. Writers such as Audubon 
are most devoutly to be wished for, so that 
readers be attracted to the wonders of 
Nature, without being affrighted by dry 
scientific terms. A poor untravelled shoe- 
maker, fast tethered to his stool, had many 
disadvantages to daunt him as a naturalist ; 
yet by steady perseverance he martaged to 
see much, and, with small schooling to help 
him, he somehow found the words to de- 
scribe well what he saw. Hardly more 
minute in details was the pen of Gilbert 
White than that which chronicled the 
battle of the heron and the crows, and 
showed how they attacked it right and left 
for nearly half an hour, and drove it to 
disgorge the fish which it had caught. Of 
no less interest is the narrative of the tern 
which had been wounded being rescued by 
his comrades, twe pairs of them alternately 
lifting him along, for a few yards at a 
stretch, until they bore him out of shot. 
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Nor in the History of Selborne is there a 
tale more full of pathos than that of the 
poor wild duck, which, after a heavy snow- 
storm, was found dead upon hernest. She 
had given up her life, which she might 
easily have saved, in trying to shield her 
thirteen little ones, which were very nearly 
hatched. Self-preservation is the first law 
of nature; but the instincts of maternity 
are stronger than all law. The finder well 
might be affected by the sight of this poor 
duck, and he did well to dig a hole and 
choose a solid piece of turf to serve by way 
of covering ; and then, wrapping them up 
gently in a winding-sheet of paper, to give a 
decent burial to the mother and her brood. 

Scarce less touching is the story of the 
hare-hunt by two “ hoodies ”—i.e., hooded 
crows—poor pussy screaming piteously, 
while her merciless pursuers kept pouncing 
down upon her head until they doubtless 
pecked her eyes out. Nor is the tale that 
follows less tragic in its ending, with just 
a gleam of humour to give contrast to the 
grimness, reminding one a little of the 
Walrus and the Oysters : 

“ Out on the hills. at Boyndie, concealed 
amongst some trees and bushes, waiting 
for a cuckoo which I expected to pass, I 
observed a half-grown rabbit emerge from 
some whins and begin to frolic about close 
by. Presently down pops a hoodie, and 
approaches the rabbit, whisking, prancing, 
and jumping. He seemed to be most 
friendly, courteous, and humoursome to 
the little rabbit. All of a sudden, how- 
ever, as if he meant to finish the joke with 
a ride, he mounts the back of the rabbit. 
Up springs the latter, and away he runs. 
But short was his race. A few sturdy 
blows about the head from the bill of the 
crow laid him dead in a few seconds.” 

Gamekeepers might profit by this little 
story, and by another little tale connected 
with his night-watching which Thomas 
Edward tells. Like many other labourers 
who live by outdoor work, gamekeepers are 
prone tc cherish the ideathat adrop of some- 
thing warm will serve to keep the cold out. 
Many a strc:iz man sorely suffers and is 
stricken through the fatal ignorance that 
bids him put his faith in this popular 
delusion. It is a sanitary fact that nothing 
makes the system more sensitive to chill 
than the frequent use of stimulating drink. 
That beer produces rheumatism there can 
be no doubt, nor is there any question that 
the very worst exposure and the very 
hardest labour are always borne the best 
by men of strictest temperance. The life 


of Thomas Edward gives full evidence of 
this. . Few men have worked harder by 
night as well as day, or have been more 
exposed to cruel wind and wet, and all the 
trying changes of foul and wintry weather 
that beset a northern clime. Acting very 
much against his friends’ advice, he never 
had recourse to stimulants to help him in 
his work or give him comfort in his rest. 
Night after night he crept beneath a hedge 
or crawled into a hole for shelter while he 
slept, but he could never be tempted to 
earry any whisky with him, nor could he 
be persuaded to touch it when at home. 
Sometimes his wife indulged him with a 
couple of hard-boiled eggs for his al fresco 
supper, but it was not very often that 
he could afford such Ivxuries, and his 
usual outdoor diet was a drink of plain 
cold water and some home-made oatmeal 
cakes. 

It was his rigid temperance that chiefly 
served to reconcile his wife to his nocturnal 
wanderings, and his unusual sobriety she 
mainly thought attributable to his fond- 
ness for his “ beasties.” St. Crispin is not 
the patron saint of vowed teetotallers, nor 
are shoemakers most zealous in the cause 
of alcoholic abstinence. At Banff, at 
least, they were a “vara drucken set ;” 
and doubtless Mrs. Edward had good 
reason for rejoicing that her husband had 
no taste for joining in their drinking 
bouts. It was with no less pride than 
common sense that she declared, when 
asked what she thought of his ramblings 
from his home: “ Weel, he took sic an 
interest in his beasts that I didna com- 
pleen. My man’s been a sober man all his 
life, and he never neglechit his wark, sae I 
let him be.” 

Other night-watchers might profit if in 
this respect they followed in the steps of 
this poor shoemaker; and other night- 
workers might with advantage take a leaf 
out of his book. Sailors, coastguardsmen, 
and gamekeepers, to say nothing of police- 
men, find it frequently their duty to pass 
the night al fresco, and often may be 
tempted to “ take a drop of something just 
to keep oneself from freezing.” A glass 
of gin and beer is doubtless a seductive 
draught, but its effects are soporific; and 
this is mostly the result of every spirituous 
stimulant. Many a vessel has been wrecked, 
many a smuggled keg been landed, many a 
pheasant has been poached, and many a 
pocket has been picked, through the 
drowsiness induced by that “ little drop 
of something,” taken “just to keep the 
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cold out,” which Thomas Kdward wisely 
shunned, and was steadfast in refusing. 

Twice in the twelve years that followed 
his disastrous show at Aberdeen the poor 
naturalist was obliged to “draw upon his 
savings’ bank,” and sell some hundreds of 
the specimens he managed to collect. The 
first of these two sales was forced upon 
him when he lay disabled for a fortnight 
by his fall among the rocks ; and to the 
second he was driven by a sharp attack 
of fever, which laid him prostrate for a 
month. After this he was compelled to 
give up his night rambles, and content 
himself with daylight dabblings on the 
shore, and delvings in the sand in search 
of crabs and shellfish. Having no dredge 
to assist him, he set traps for small 
crustacea by sinking old tin-kettles, and 
battered pots and pans filled with bits of 
seaweed, and placed handy for the visit 
which he paid them once a month. He 
made friends, too, with the fishermen, and 
was rewarded with many a discovery by 
carefully examining what they would carry 
home for him—the refuse of a catch. His 
children also helped him by hunting in the 
scaweed cast ashore after a storm, when 
something curious was pretty certain to 
turn up. Thus by slow degrees, and with 
small means at his command, he soon be- 
came an ardent student of the wonders of 
the deep; and his acute observation even 
in unlikely places rarely failed to find out 
something to repay him for the industry 
he gave to his research. 

Of the acquaintances he made in the 
large family of crabs, whose society is 
somewhat difficult to cultivate, especially 
when sought for a little late in life, some 
notion may be gathered by a reference 
to the History of Sessile-eyed Crustacea, 
where his services to science are put pro- 
perly on record. Among the interesting 
creatures which are mentioned in that book, 
Thomas Edward found no fewer than one 
hundred and seventy-seven of the cata- 
logued crustacea in the Moray Firth; and 
of these at least a score were each of some 
new species hitherto unknown. Many 
other little strangers, of great interest to 
naturalists, he succeeded in discovering 
some of which he had the honour to see 
christened by a classical contortion of his 
name. The Conchia Edwardii was the 
first that was thus celebrated ; and if the 
Phryxus Fusticaudatus, which likewise he 
discovered, has not yet had the term 
“ Edwardii” affixed to it, the reason 
may be possibly that such a tiny creature 





is not considered big enough to bear a 
longer name. 
Another fruitful source of specimens 
were the carcases of fish. Many scores 
of curious creatures could sometimes he 
collected from the stomach of a codfish. 
Indeed, the cod may well be dubbed the 
alderman of the deep, so voracious is his 
appetite, and so omnivorous his taste. <A 
list of the luxuries which have travelled 
down the lane that leads to his capacious 
maw may remind one of the menu of a 
fish-dinner at Greenwich. The catalogue 
comprises a huge number of little crabs 
and lobsters, served whole in their shells 
by way of tickling the palate. Then come, 
if not a fishy omelette, at least some eggs 
of fish, those of the dogfish being eaten in 
their transparent pod or capsule, to give 
them a nice crispness, like the crackling of 
roast pig. Next may be counted some sea- 
cucumbers, served in lieu of salad, with a 
quart or so of shrimps. Then a dainty 
dish of zoophytes, followed by a few sea- 
urchins, which seem to give a smack of 
cannibalism, by way of further relish. For 
game, there appears the skeleton of a 
partridge, plainly gulped down in its 
feathers ; while a cluster of ripe beech- 
nuts serve for the dessert. Finally, there 
figures in the list of luxuries a little bit of 
pewter, with the fragment of some cloth, as 
if the glutton in his haste had swallowed his 
spoon and napkin while waiting for his soup. 
In the year 1866 Thomas Edward was 
elected an associate of the Linnean 
Society, an honour which, however, 
brought him correspondence rather than 
hard cash. Previously to this he had been 
appointed Keeper of the Banff Museum ; 
but the pay was very little, though the 
honour might be great. The initials A.L.S. 
are doubtless of marked value in the 
scientific world, but to a poor shoemaker 
they could scarcely be so useful as plain, 
simple £s.d. Of the latter, however, no 
grant was then conferred ; and so the shoe- 
maker and scientist was left to struggle on, 
earning fifteen shillings by hard labour at 
his last. A slender pittance this for one 
who had his quiver full of arrows at his 
back, and who: must at times have found 
his blessedness therein a little burthensome 
to bear. But by unceasing toil and temper- 
ance, and the rigidest economy (wherein 
his worthy help-meet played most worthily 
her part), Thomas Edward somehow 
managed to maintain his family, and brin 
up his eleven children decently and walk 
Still, when his life was written, just four 
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years ago, he was so crippled by his rheu- 
matism that his earnings were reduced to 
eight shillings a week ; and he might have 
fared but bad’y if his elder children had 
not been at han« to help him to keep house. 

A great relief, however, came most 
opportunely, when most needed, to his 
aid. In less than two months after Dr. 
Smiles’s book appeared, his poor, hard- 
working hero was honoured more sub- 
stantially than he had ever been before, 
being royally awarded a comfortable pen- 
sion of fifty pounds a year. The Premier 
wrote gracefully to announce the welcome 
grant, stating that “the Queen had been 
much interested in reading your biography, 
and is toughed by your successful pursuit 
of natural science under all the cares and 
troubles of daily toil.” Truly an agreeable 
surprise was prepared forthe poor naturalist, 
when the postman went his rounds at Banff 
one winter's morning, and brought him 
this astounding letter, signed “ Yours faith- 
fully, with much respect, Beaconsfield.” 

Nor was this all; for shortly afterwards 
a casket containing three hundred and 
thirty-three sovereigns was formally pre- 
sented to him and to “his devoted wife,” 
at a public meeting which was held at 
Aberdeen, with the Lord Provost in the 
chair. A handsome sum of money too was 
sent him from St. Petersburg, where no 
fewer than four separate translations of his 
life have been produced. Moreover, many 
English readers showed their wish to help 
him in his age: the Duke of Westminster 
among them contributing the pleasantly 
round sum of fifty pounds. 

Who will grudge him this substantial 
recognition of his merits, and reward for 
his hard work? Dr. Smiles may well be 
proud of having lent a helping hand to 
make his hero known, and to bring him 
the wherewithal to cheer his well-earned 
rest. Toilers such as Thomas Edward are 
an honour to their country, and their 
labours serve most usefully to show what 
brave and wholesome lives a love of 
Nature may induce, and what great know- 
ledge may be gained by a man of scanty 
leisure and much paucity of means, if he be 
backed by patience, pluck, and perseverance. 





HOMEWARD BOUND. 
Our trusty, well-beloved friend 
Was homeward bound across the sea, 
From lonely sojourn in far lands 
He came to clasp our clasping hands, 
To hear our welcome sweet ; 
To bring his wanderings to an end 
In this dear home with mine and me, 
To make my quiet bliss complete. 





“*T come,” he wrote (his letter lies 

Before me in the sunshine fair), 

“*T come with heart content, to see 

The joy which God hath given to thee, 
My comrade true and tried ; 

I fain would see it with mine eyes, 

I fain would hear thyself declare 

How deep thine happiness, how wide. 
“*T come because I long to see 
The bonny English flowers a-bloom, 
Because a spirit of unrest 
Doth vex my lately-quiet breast 

With whispers in my slee 
Of daisied meadow, breezy ios 
Of April sunshine and perfume, 

Of heath-clad mountains grey and steep. 
“*T come because the rolling years 
Have stilled the passion of my youth, 
Because the rugged path of time 
Hath led me up to heights sublime, 

And I, who could not see 
Thy first great bliss for blinding tears, 
I say to-day in honest truth 

God’s way was best for thee, and me. 


‘*T come to take thine hand, my friend, 
To look upon thy sweet wife’s face, 
To see thy children fond and fair ; 
To breathe again the blessed air 
That fanned me at my birth ; 
Until (beside thee to the end) 
I go from forth my dwelling-place 
‘0 find a grave on English earth. 
*‘T come, my friend.” Ah me! sweet wife, 
What marvel that the tears run down? 
What marvel that these tender words 
Smite mournfully on true heart-chords, 
Since he, whose thoughts they bear, 
He, who had loved us all his life, 
Who for love’s sake laid down love’s crown, 
Hath parted from us otherwhere? 
He thought to see our happy home, 
Our wedded bliss, our children dear, 
He thought to see thee by my side, 
Who dared not look upon my bride, 
Who loved thee in his prime : 
But o’er his grave, with crests of foam 
The wild Atlantic billows rear 
Their heads, and make a mournful chime. 
He will not see this home of ours, 
This little Eden all our own, 
He will not bring within our door 
An added blessing to love’s store 
Of cheerful sacrifice ; 
And to the <— of heavenly flowers 
Our precious blossoms will have grown 
Before they meet his kindly eyes. 
He will not see, my sweetest wife, 
Thy radiant beauty past its morn, 
Nor tender traces of the tears, 
The sighs and smiles, the hopes and fears, 
Of wife’s and mother’s care. 
If through the mists of failing life, 
He saw thy face, it must have worn 
The look that I remember there. 
The April look of long ago, 
When all were young and thou wast free, 
And on the hawthorn-bordered way 
We loitered in the glad noon-day, 
Beneath a sapphire sky : 
Ah, wife! then dawned love’s summer glow, 
My beating heart sprang out to thee, 
ut my true friend went silent by. 
He was the worthier of the twain, 
His pulses beat as strong as mine, 
He looked on thee with lover's eyes, 
And never sought to win the prize, 
But standing calm apart, 
Smiled brotherly upon my gain, 
And pressed into my cup of wine 
The crushed, ripe first-fruits of his heart. 
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Ah, my lost friend! that tender debt 
Which we had purposed to repay, 
The debt which came with sweet love’s birth, 
Can never be repaid on earth. 
But thou hast surely found 
A happy end to life’s regret ; 
God’s Angel met thee by the way, 
And thou, indeed, wast homeward bound ! 





LEARNING TO COOK; 
A LESSON AMONG KNIGHTS AND NOBLES. 

“WYNKYN DE WORDE, in 1513, in the 
thinnest pamphlet, in the blackest letter, so 
hard to read, instructs and entreats the 
servers of early Tudor dinners to hand 
up salt and cinnamon with sparrows and 
throstles ; mustard and sugar with pheasants, 
partridges, and conies ; sauce gamelyne with 
heron, egret, plover, and crane; green 
sauce to sodden eggs on Easter Sundays. 
Wynkyn de Worde, still in the thinnest 
pamphlet, in the blackest letter, so hard to 
read 4 

Parisina was stopped. What was her 
especial programme? she was asked—or, 
so to speak, her menu, since she had so 
much of culinary association ? 

The mode of reply was unexpected. 

“ Observe,” was the way Parisina began, 
referring to voluminous notes that looked 
at first appalling, “I am going to breakfast 
with you, to dine with you, to go with you 
into pantry, buttery, spicery, ewery, pastry, 
scullery, laundry, kitchen, bakehouse; brew- 
house, milkhouse, larder, garner, for forty- 
nineyears. Listen. In1478—my first year— 
the Company of Wax Chandlers gave a feast. 
It was here, in the City ; and by some rare 
chance what the company’s cooks cooked 
for the feast was put into the chronicles, 
and it is ready for your inspection. Now, 
1478—you are little likely to remember, 
which is the reason why I remind you of 
it—was the year when George of Clarence 
(who had been White Rose for his brother 
and Red Rose against his brother by turns) 
was imprisoned in the Tower by order 
of Edward the Fourth, his brother, and was 
drowned there in malmsey. It was a year 
when Edward the Fourth, this king, having 
two dear little boys of his own (White Roses 
always, poor young princes!) and some 
dear little girls of his own, children of his 
Lady Grey wife, crowned Queen Elizabeth, 
might have been expected to have driven 
murder far away from his heart — as 
far away, indeed, as feasting would have 
been driven from the hearts of London 
citizens, who had blood shed so freely 
round them, and who could see their 
fortress, the Tower, a dangerous near 








neighbour, frowning upon them perpetually. 
But no. Wax Chandlers had their civic 
dinner on the 28th of October of that 
year (the malmsey had done its work on 
February the 18th), if no other Company 
had their civic dinner ; and look now at 
their bill of fare.” 

It was a neat little document, copied 
with Parisina’s usual neatness, and it came 
as a gross total, and for the whole Com- 
pany, to seven shillings precisely. 

That it was received with archzologic 
reverence, as well as attention, pleased 
Parisina ; but she wanted more. 

“Read it! Read it!” she persisted. 
“Tt has interest beyond that of money, 
though money bears interest of a. peculiar 
kind, I know. Its beauty is not only in 
its last line. Go through.” 

So it was scanned, item for item, and, 
with spelling modernised, and method of 
juxtaposition, it was : Two loins of mutton, 
two loins of veal, and one loin of beef, at 
fourpence a loin, twenty-pence ; a leg of 
mutton, twopence-halfpenny ; a pig, four- 
pence; a capon, sixpence; a goose, six- 
pence; a coney, twopence; a dozen of 
pigeons, sevenpence; a hundred eggs, 
eightpence-halfpenny ; a gallon of red 
wine, eightpence ; and, finally, a kilderkin 
of ale, eightpence also. 

“The loin of beef-not yet knighted, you 
perceive,” said Parisina, “and, therefore, 
it has no sir to it, and it can be bought for 
a groat. However, let me take you on 
five years—to 1483. It was the year when 
the two dear little White Rose of York 
boys were killed in the Tower. It was 
a year when coneys, pigeons, comfits, 
marchpane, crystal jellies, were done with 
for these poor children ; and when pillows 
had been the last things that had touched 
theiryoung lips, and allwasover. Nofuneral 
baked-meats were put upon tables, either, 
for the eating of their agomised survivors, 
all was so sad, and sudden, and wicked; 
and I cannot tell you of any. I on 
instead, two years again, to 1485. In that 
year, Richard, the murderer and uncle of 
these two little smothered boys, and the 
brother of their drowned uncle and just dead 
father, was killed at the Battle of Bosworth, 
and Henry, who fought him, and killed him, 
was proclaimed Henry the Seventh, and 
crowned so. Now, Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, in Westminster Abbey, gives noble 
subject for thought ; but I want to take you 
to two years after he did the vanquishing, to 
1487. He had married as soon as he had 
killed ; for in those centuries those funeral 
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baked-meats I alluded to could so often 
have furnished forth marriage-tables, cold 
(had there been sufficient thrift in kingly 
kitchens), it is no wonder the thought shot 
so vividly into Hamlet’s mind, and left his 
lips with such immortal bitterness. The 
king’s bride (you are again very little 
likely to remember) was Elizabeth, the 
sister of the dear little smothered princes 
(this being a rough-and-ready royal recipe 
for making white and red roses grow on 


- one stem ; for taking away all thorns, and 


leaving only lovely fragrance); and at last, 
somewhat grudgingly, on November 25, 
when the young girl’s first-born son, Arthur 
Prince of Wales, was fourteen months old, 
her husband had her crowned his queen, and 
gave what was thought to be a parsimonious 
banquet at her coronation.” 

Parisina made a pause here, indicative of 
extra emphasis ; and she was asked if any- 
thing eminently notable were coming. 

“Yes; the coronation banquet itself 
she replied, with a brave flourish. “It 
has heralds, squires, grooms, trumpeters, 
tabards, tuckets, hautbois, dulcimers, trains, 
crowns, huzzas, adulation, and the rest of 
it! So now, attention. Look!” 

Here is a savoury serving as a beginning 
that might be effective ; it is venison in 
paste royal. Here is mutton royal richly 
garnished. Here is a cold baked meat 
flourished. Here is pike in latymer sauce. 
Here are perch im jelly dipped. Here are 
shields of brawn in armour. 

“Cut your brawne’ in such a way, 
says Wynkyn de Worde to his carvers and 
servers ; a way that I will show you. But 
‘see that there be mustarde.’” 

Parisina was thanked. 

Here is custard royal. 
of jelly, in templewise made. 
quinces baked. 

“*Look you have in all seasons, butter, 
cheese, apples, pears, nottes, plommes, 
grapes, dates, figs, raisins, compost green 
ginger, and charde quince.’” 

Parisina was thanked again. 

Here is seal in fenyn (fennel?) entirely 
served—that is, whole, richly. Here are 
lampreys in gelantine. 

“¢Of eels and lampreys roasted, pull of 
the skynne, pick out the bones, put thereto 
vinegar and powder.’” 

Here were many birds. Partridges, fowls 
(called cokks, and spelt so), pheasants, red 
shanks, snites (being the heath-cock, other- 
wise the rail), the francolin, plovers, larks 
ingrailed (that is arranged on the dish 
zig-zag, like the ingrailing of heraldry), 


1”? 


Here are castles 
Here are 





a swan, with chawdron, a Spanish variety 
of artichoke; a crane, with cretney. 

“*Crane hath to be hung up long in 
the air. And that is not De Worde,” 
added Parisina. “It is Sir Thomas Elyot, 
knight, entrusted with various delicate 
embassies by the second son of this ban- 
queting king and queen. It is, too, a 
good and an earnest Sir Thomas Elyot, 
who noted food matters attentively, and 
wrote a Castel of Helth about them.” 

It was well, and the long procession up 
to the royal tables continued. 

Here was marchpane royal. Here was 
sturgeon, fresh, withfennel. Herewasbrouet 
riche—brouet being a broth of milk— 
sometimes with chitterlings. Here were 
bittours, or bitterns. 

“¢ Have much pepper and ginger put to 
bittern, and have good old wine drank 
after them.’ Ahem! Sir Thomas Elyot.” 

Here was frumentye with venison; 
frumentye changing, with time, into 
fromentie and frumenty, and being wheat, 
peeled and boiled. Here were capons of 
high goe. 

“Capons, hens, and chickens, may be 
roasted inside of kids and lambs, saith 
good Sir Thomas. Is that the high go to 
which these coronation capons were sub- 
jected ?” 

High goe was haut gout, Parisina was 
told ; it only needed a little sensible inter- 
pretation. Let her attend. 

Here were carp in foile; gold foil to 
gild food having begun many centuries 
before this, and golden carp and king’s 
feeding (of another sort) being not neces- 
sarily limited to one century of association. 
Here was kid reversed, 4 revers meaning 
served up upon its back, possibly because 
it Lad the curious hen and chicken filling 
recommended by Sir Thomas Elyot. 
Here was fruter monniteyne. Here was 
frutt formage. 

“ «Beware of green sallettes and raw 
fruytes, for they will make your soverayne 
sick.’ Ahem! Wynkyn.” 

But formage was fromage, from which 
would come the fact that frutt formage 
was a kind of damson-cheese, being there- 
fore far from raw, and quite out of 
danger. Here were conies of high grece 
—grisse—meaning well-fatted, or possibly, 
larded. Here was rabbit sowker, ie, 
souced, otherwise marinaded, with beer, 
salt, and vinegar. 

** Look your salt be white and dry, and 
look your salt-cellar lid touch not the salt.’ 


Wynkyn.” 
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It was apt. Here-was hart, powdered 
graunt chars. 

“¢ Powder all fish ; it maketh it good for 
aman.’ Back again to Sir Thomas.” 

It was apt again. Here were creves de 
endence. 

Parisina wanted a moment to consider. 
“Creves de endence,” she repeated, and 
then she shook her head. “No,” she 
said ; “I puzzled over those when I copied 
them down ; and I puzzle still.” 

There was a solution for all that, she 
was told. Another way to spell creves was 
crevices ; both words meant crayfish, and 
d’endence was simply a miscopying in the 
original MS. for d’eaudouce, fresh water. 

Here was tarte poleyn, being pullen or 
poulain, and all being poultry. Here was 
leyse damask. 

It was Parisina’s turn for elucidation. 
“Eysil or eisil,” she said, “was the old 
word for vinegar. That, in French-English, 
gives leyse. To damask wine was to warm 
it a little to make it mantle. And though 
one cannot think now that mantled vinegar 
was a very inviting drink for this new White 
Rose queen, tastes have altered. Besides, 
my knightly cooking-master, Elyot, tells 
me how to make oximell ; it is of one part 
of vinegar to two of honey, and four of 
water, boiled, and ‘cleane skimmed with 
a feather ;’ and if we heard of crowned 
queens and beauteous princesses sipping 
oximell we should think it very appropriate 
and poetic !” 

The notion might pass at any rate—and 
so might the procession. It had been 
stopped sufficiently. 

Here was a pheasant, in train de royall, 
decked out with his tail feathers, no doubt, 
and these resplendently embellished. Here 
was browes, which might have been Scotch 
brose (and butter), connected thoroughly 
with royalty some time after. Here was 
peacock in hakell, more recently spelt 
hackle, and meaning in small pieces, or as 
it might be put to-day, minced. Here 
was 

“A bit of Wynkyn! ‘Embrew not the 
table-cloth,’ as you might, you know, with 
minced peacock ; ‘but wype upon your 
napkin.’ And ‘Look your table knyves 
be faire pullyshed, and your spoones be 
cleane !’” 

Here was valance baked, valance getting 
no translation. Here was lethe Ciprus. 

“A wine, of course, bringing lethe or 
oblivion.” 

It was conceded. Here was lethe rube 

* Red wine.” 








Conceded again. Here wasjolly hippocras. 

“ A ha’porth of bread to so much liquor. 
It is time for it. Hear Wynkyn ! ‘Chip 
your soverayne’s bread hot, and all other 
bread, let it be a day old.’ And ‘cut the 
over cruste to your soverayne, and cut the 
nether crust (to others), avoid the parynges, 
and touch the loaf no more after it is so 
served,’ ” 

Here was frutt synoper, some preparation 
of mustard, from sinapis, the Latin. Here 
was fruter angeo ; unexplained. Here were 
egrets with beorwetye; the beorwetye 
remaining unexplained also. Here was 
heronsews with his sique ; heronsews being 
heronceaux, young herons, the word stand- 
ing so in Chaucer, and his sique being, per- 
haps, his siege, the old term amongst fowlers 
for when the bird was watching at the 
waterside for its prey ; and the dish repre- 
senting thus the whole scene as a grand 
culinary picture or gastronomic trophy. 

“And that is all, see,” cried Parisina. 
“]T drop the curtain, and you have not as 
much as a fume left. For the feast was but 
a niggardly feast, you know. There was a 
soteltie with writing of ballads at the end of 
each course, though (there weretwo courses) ; 
a soteltie, in Italian, sottilita, being a play of 
wit, some tricking or similar cunning diver- 
sion; and each course was preceded by a 
warner. What a warner is you shall hear at 
the proper date. What these particular 
warners were that were looked at by the 
sad eyes of this White Rose Elizabeth, 
there is no record, unhappily.” 

Dismissing this point with a certain 
half-conscivus professional air, Parisina was 
busy the next moment turning over her 
papers. 

“T have here,” she said, in a tone to 
suit, “a small insurrection. It was taking 
place at the very moment of my banquet. My 
head insurrectionist was Lambert Simnel. 
He pretended to be Edward Plantagenet, 
the drowned Duke of Clarence’s son, conse- 
quently of the White Rose line of royalty, 
and a formidable claimant for the kingship 
so recently seized by Henry. In sober 
reality le was a common baker, or the son 
of a baker ; with a knowledge of rye-meal 
and rye-bread, and bread without leaven, 
and ‘bread somewhat leavened, not too 
old nor too stale,’ recommended by Sir 
Thomas Elyot ; and with a knowledge of 
muste, and manchets, and trencher-bread, 
ordered by Wynkyn de Worde to be served 
‘after the estymacion of them that shall sit 
there,’ and with so much knowledge also of 
houshoid bread and horsbread, and even 
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“cake-bread made with milke and egges,” 
as Tyndall dilates upon the delicacy in his 
fine folio, that if he could only come and 
tell us of it now, he might have his insur- 
rection again, and again get forgiveness of 
it—and royal forgiveness, too—when it 
was all nicely quelled and over. 

“That is,” said Parisina, checking herself, 
“if Simnel could warrant that the insur- 
rection should be without blood-spilling. 
Without blood-spilling it was not, though, 
when Henry the Seventh’s cooks were 
roasting his egrets and boning his char, 
and rolling out his paste royal, and getting 
the sauces and spices ready for his larks, 
and swans, and conies. Men were 
killed; new men were levied to 
supply their places; and the expenses 
had to be met. As for Lambert Simnel 
himself, by the end of two years—by 
1489—his little case had been settled 
comfortably. He was so little of a noble, 
and so much at home amongst pewter and 
brass pots, and hookers, and pipkins, and 
spattles, and spits, that when the king, 
after catching him, offered him, in con- 
tempt, his life if he would be a scullion 
in his kitchen, he accepted the post grate- 
fully, and handled the sand and soap and 
oil and scrubbing-brushes with so much 
skill and will, that he finally got promotion. 
But in respect of the expenses of all of 
this, there was obliged to be a call for 
taxes. The Yorkshire people (amongst 
others) grumbled at the imposition of 
these ; flew to arms rather than pay; 
besieged Coxlodge, a castle the Earl of 
Northumberland was then living in, because 
the earl, to support his king, declared he 
meant to make them pay ; and they hustled 
this poor gentleman (Hotspur’s great 
grandson ; think of it !), and they resisted 
him, and fought him and his retainers, and 
he was mercilessly killed.” 

There came another pause, significant of 
emphasis. It lasted as long perhaps as 
Parisina would have been basting a roasting 
bittern with a Tudor ladle (and probably 
giving a short lecture, in, to the turnspit), 
and then she was ready again. 


“* After thy purs maynteyne thy fare, 

Tyme is to spende, tyme is to spare, 
she read from a thin strip of paper 

arranged in the manner of a scroll. 
“That,” she said explanatorily, “was 
one of two mottoes painted up, and gilded 
up, in the library of this dead earl, at 
another of his castles, Leconfield ; and in 
it is to be found the spirit that would have 





been abroad in his kitchens. 
another of these mottoes : 


Here is 


‘The pore people gladly feede ; 
Help wretches in their need. 7 


And here is yet another, or part of it : 


‘‘A full stomake a hony-come regardeth nothynge, 
But a soure morsell is sweet where hunger is con- 
strayninge. 


And here is a part of yet one more : 


si and conningly I v 

and with anual sacle ike table serve $ 
and I propose going into the kitchens 
lighted up with such dainty devices of 
illustration, and taking the last half of 
this cooking lesson from what there was 
there, for the early Tudor world to see.” 

“ T shall be short, of course,” she prefaced. 
“ And I go on forthwith. This earl, when 
he was killed, left seven little children ; 
the eldest—poor wondering little people ! 
—only twelve years old. This one— 
Henry Algernon Percy, become then in 
succession the fifth earl, and born one 
year before my Wax-Chandler’s Feast— 
had strict integrity and acute parts; and 
you, and I, and the whole English world, 
owe a great deal, in a culinary sense, to 
this and to the long years he passed as 
master, and yet in his minority. ‘ Buy 
capons,’ he said to his people when he was 
old enough to rule them, saying it in anti- 
quated form that I have altered, ‘Buy 
capons for the first table (his own) if they 
can be bought, lean, for twopence, and 
then let them be fatted in my poultry. 
Buy pigs also,’ he said; ‘buy bacon- 
flitches; buy geese; buy mallards; buy 
woodcock, wypes (the lapwing), sea-gulls, 
jays, quails, curlews, sholards, tern, 
widgeon, knots, dottrell ; buy bustard.’” 

“ Let a bustard be fattened, then kept for 
two days hungered; then let him be 
killed, and drawn, and hung up long, and 
roasted ; and let him be baked.” 

“ Quite right,” laughed Parisina. “ That 
is my note of what Sir Thomas Elyot says 
on bustard, true enough; only I didn’t 
say that anybody but myself has a right to 
read it! However, let it pass. ‘Buy 
chickens,’ said my fifth earl, ‘if you can 
buy them for a halfpenny. Buy pigeons, 
three of them for a penny. Buy cranes 
if it be Christmas, and if they be wanted 
for my own mess ; but only give for them 
fifteen penee each. Buy herons for my 
own mess also, at a shilling. Buy teal, 
when none other wildfowl can be gotten, 
and when they cost but a penny. Buy 
peacocks, but never a pea-hen. Buy larks.’” 
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“ Lark broth, see that ye get it; it hath 
great virtue in colic.” 

“ My notes on Sir Thomas again! Well, 
let us continue : ‘ Buy larks, and buy other 
small birds, if they be twelve of them for 
a penny ; buy large birds also ;’ all of these 
being tree birds take notice, and not worth 
so much as a name, and being only besides 
for the chamberlains’ and stewards’ tables; 
‘if these large birds be four of them for the 
same money. Buy hens at twopence.’” 

“The gizards of hens and of geese, being 
fat with bran and milk, and being well 
sodden, or ground sharply into powder, 
make good juice, and conduce heartily to 
health.” 

“Once more! Dear, dear! ‘Buy no 
swans; there be enow of them on the 
waters of my own parks. Buy plovers 
if at a penny. But see that you buy all 
these at first-hand, and not of poulterers ; 
because the poulterers of Hemmingburgh 
and Clyff have had great advantage of me 
yearly in the selling of conies and wildfowl, 
and this must be ended.’ 

“ Now, did you notice,” asked Parisina, 
“this advantage (which is prettily put) of 
these Yorkshire poulterers ? It is from such 
an expression, and from others like it, 
that I am enabled to say that we owe all 
of these cooking particulars to the young 
earl’s minority. The country was in 
wretched disorder. Another pretender 
rose, Perkin Warbeck ; declaring himself 
to be the younger of the smothered 
princes, never smothered at all. There 
was rebellion in this shire, and rebellion 
in that shire, causing bloodshed every- 
where, and was that a time when the 
relatives and guardians of the young 
Percy could do their guardianship fitly ? 
It was not; and there was waste and 
senseless profusion, and lavish squander- 
ing, and this Yorkshire overcharging ; 
and the earl was angry. ‘Have sea- 
pies, he said to his servants, at that 
time when he was old enough to rule 
them; ‘but have them at the principal 
feasts, and at none other times. Let the 
loaves of trencher bread be larger than 
the loaves of household bread; and let 
the chippings of all bread serve for the 
feeding of my hounds. Let there be no 
herbs bought, seeing that the cooks have 
enow of herbs growing in my own 
gardens.’ ” 

“ Suckory, sow-thistle, and dent-de-lyon, 
herb and root, are to be boiled with 
fresh meat. With beans boil onions ; 
it will make them less noyful. Boil garlic 





in milk. Of sorrel, chew the leaves and 
suck the juice ; braise the seeds also, and 
drink them with wine.” 

Parisina was bright with enjoyment. 

“ Running away with my Elyot again,” 
she cried, “as if I myself had no claim to 
it! Is it not good instruction though? 
And is it not interesting to know that my 
fifth earl had all of these vegetables planted 
in his gardens—together with borage, 
betany, cowslips, scabious, woodbine, elder- 
flower, endive, tansy, balm, hart’s-tongue, 


parsley, langue-de-beeuf, columbine? That 


he had more, too, as we know; for he 
mentions each by name; and yet found 
that his henchman and his underlings would 
buy them, and put him to their charge and 
cost? Well, this fifth earl wasfast developing 
into a man whilst all this was going on. 
By 1497 he was twenty years of age; he was 
arranging for his marriage with Catherine 
Spenser, granddaughter of Edmund Beau- 
fort, Duke of Somerset, second cousin to 
his king; and young as he was, he was 
marching down to Blackheath with troops, 
and servitors, and retainers, to lead these 
into that Blackheath Battle that settled 
Perkin Warbeck’s pretentions to the crown 
for ever. For all of this, and, indeed, on 
the very account of all of this, household 
matters were still in no way of being 
mended at hiscastles,and the waste went on. 
His folk bought bread, and beer, and mus- 
tard ready made, which made him say, 
when that peaceful time came, that he 
would be at the head of matters himself, 
‘Let none of this be,done; but bake my 
bread in my own ovens, making it of meal 
as it cometh from the milne; and brew my 
beer in my own brew-houses; and make 
my mustard within my own walls, and see 
that one be provided to be groom of the 
scullery that can make it. Let vinegar be 
made of my broken wines,’ too, said this 
awaked earl. ‘Buy charcoal as well as sea- 
coal, because the smoke of the sea-coal 
will hurt my arras when it is hung; get 
faggots likewise, and get great wood, 
because coal will not burn its best without 
wood be mixed with it. Give twenty shil- 
lings, not less, nor more, to the cooks on 
Easter Sunday. These were four of them ; 
and they slept twoin a bed. ‘ Bring all keys 
of all offices up into my counting-house 
every day when the latter dinner is done ; 
let them be fetched again at three to serve 
out the drinkings (the beers, and so on, 
answering to our tea); and let them be 
brought up again after that, and remain 
up all night until the morning. Buy 
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white herring if they be at ten shillings 
the barrel.’” 

“Open white herring by the back, pick 
out the bones and the roe, and see there be 
raustard.” 

“Yes ; that is Wynkyn de Worde on 
that point, as I had made the quotation. 
So also, see! Wynkyn mentions baked 
herring. ‘Lay baked herring whole upon 
your sovereign’s trencher,’ is his order ; 
though why baked bones are not to be 
taken out, and why white bones are, I can 
give no Plantagenet or Tudor reason. 

“But I must now take you,” continued 
Parisina, “four years farther, to 1501. 
My earl was down in a superbly-decorated 
barge in the River Thames, at Blackwall; a 
gallant and courtly noble of twenty-four 
years of age, as rich as the richest, as 
honoured as the most honoured, as good 
as the best. It was because there was 
a marriage at Court. Arthur, the little 
prince who had been fourteen months 
old when his White Rose mother, Eliza- 
beth, had sat at her coronation banquet, 
had now had his fifteenth birthday, and the 
next thing he was to have was—a bride. 
The lady had come. She had landed at 
Plymouth on the 4th of October. She was 
a Spaniard, a fair girl of eighteen, a rich 
heiress ; she was, in fact, Katharine, that 
famed daughter of the famed Ferdinand and 
Isabella, who will never die in English 
history and who was to be met at the 
entrance to London royally, that she might 
be royally conducted to London’s Tower. 
There was no earl more fitting then my 
fifth earl to do this act of graceful homage, 
and so, with others of the same degree, he 
did it. The princess’s galley hove in sight 
on the 12th of November; the nobles’ 
barges crowded round it; there were 
flourishings, greetings, English huzzas, and 
English eatings. The marriage was two 
days afterwards at St. Paul’s, and, this 
service over, my fifth earl might go home. 
Alas ! the Court was heavy with a funeral 
when all things were prepared for this, 
and it was ready to be done. Arthur 
was dead. This boy-bridegroom, this 
White Rose Elizabeth’s first-born, this 
nephew of Richard the Third’s nephews, 
left his bride after five months’ mar- 
riage his widow, and it seemed as if 
every young English prince came from a 
poisoned tree, and was swiftly to be 
blasted. But a bride had taken my 
fifth earl down to the south, so a bride 
was to be my fifth earl’s especial business 
in going from the south back. This new 











lady was Margaret, the dead young 
Arthur’s young sister. She was to marry 
James, the King of Scotland. She was to 
be escorted with befitting ceremony northb- 
ward to the marrying; and in 1504, two 
years after, comes the third banquet I 
have on my notes to give you.” 

There was little time, came a hasty 
intimation. 

“T know,” cried Parisina, taking it up 
as hastily, “and that is why I am going to 
tell you only of the banquet’s warner. 
It consisted of a ‘round boorde of eight 
panes (bread), with eight towers em- 
battled and made with flowers.’ There 
was ‘ standynge on every tower a bedil in 
his habite, with his staffe, and in the same 
boorde, first the king syttinge in his Par- 
liament, with his lordis about hym in their 
robes’ (my fifth earl one of his lordis), 
and also Saint William like an archbishop 
at the king’s right hand. The Chancellor 
of Oxford was on a ‘ boorde’ also, and on 
the third board, highest of all, ‘the Holy 
Ghost appeared, with bryght beames pro- 
ceedyng from hym of the gyftes of grace 
towards the lord of the feaste.’” 

In short, it was put to Parisina that 
a Twelfth-cake was the dwindled re- 
mainder of a warner, the chalk toy queens, 
and kings, and knights, and lovers, with 
mottoes concealed somewhere in their 
chalk bodies, being small bedils and chancel- 
lors of Tudor entertainments, with their 
meaning not known and gone. 

“Precisely,” cried Parisina, adopting 
the suggestion. ‘ However, let me just go 
with my fifth earl again into his kitchen for 
a final order, and then this lesson closes. 
‘Give me for my breakfast,’ said this noble 
instructor, ‘and give my lady, at our own 
board, in Lent, a fat of bread in trenchers, 


|two manchets, a quart each of beer and 


wine, two pieces of saltfish, six baked 
herring, four white ditto, or else a dish of 
sprats. Give us, on flesh days, in addition, 
a chine of mutton, or else a chine of beef, 
boiled ; on Saturdays a dish of buttered 
eggs; on scambling days salt salmon and 
slices of turbot, and a dish of flounders 
baked, or a dish of fried smelts. Give to 
my two eldest sons only half a loaf, and only 
one manchet, and but a pottle of beer and 
no wine ; and give them a dish of butter, a 
piece of salt-fish, a dish of sprats, and three 
white herrings. Give to the poor on each 
Maunday Thursday,’ was the accurate regu- 
lation, ‘loaves of bread, and garments, and 
hose, and pieces of money, one for each 
year that I have lived, and one for each 
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year that my lady hath lived, and one for 
each year that each of my little children 
have lived.’ Give five hundred other things 
with the same order and the same method, 
the same wise and kindly precision ; for my 
fifth earl was going a dangerous journey. 
He was only thirty-five years old, courtly 
and gallant and generous and superb ; but 
he had seen Henry the Seventh dead; he 
had seen Henry the Eighth crowned ; and 
now, in 1512, Terouaine, in France, was 
to be besieged, and he was to be one 
of the besiegers. He was leaving five 
very young children; and would he ever 
come home? Busily preparing for his 
journey, dangerous as it was, difficult as it 
was, there were tailors making him an 
arming doublet of crimson satin, with a 
French stitch ; and a green one; and a white 
one, quilted; and a second white one, 
quilted likewise ; and making him a gaber- 
dine of russet velvet, trimmed with green 
eloth of gold ; and riding-coats, and cloaks, 
and frocks; and he himself, busily pre- 
paring for his journey, remembering the 
wild waste there had been when he was 
a little orphan earl, was having drawn up 
for his household a series of strict and 
instructive rules. It is these from which 
I have taken my lesson ; and though my 
earl was not killed at Terouaine, but 
returned safely, and went to France again 
for that famous meeting at the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold in 1520 (where the 
Katharine he had met at Blackwall was his 
new king’s wife and magnificently treated 
travelling-companion), and though he lived 
till 1527, being then only fifty years 
old, was I not right in saying that we owe 
this peep into his kitchens to his having 
been a minor, and to his having the desire 
to save his little son from a minor’s evil 
consequences 4?” 





SET IN A SILVER SEA. 


BY B. L. FARJEON. 
ensadipeane 

THE WRITING IN THE 
BIBLE. 

“<¢Tr is a good thing I thought of con- 
cealing what I write between the pages of 
my Bible, for the woman who is given to 
me as a companion continues to watch my 
movements In an extraordinary manner. 
I asked her this morning whether she 
was paid to do it, and she replied, 
with detestable smiles, that she was only 
doing what was for my good. This means 


CHAPTER XXI. 





so much that I shall speak to Harold 
about it. 
* * + * 

“¢T have spoken to Harold. I told 
him that the woman was watching me. 
He said surely not, and seemed to ask it 
as a question. I told him that I saw her 
searching my clothes in the middle of the 
night, when she supposed me to be asleep. 
He said that was sufficient ; the woman 
should be discharged ; and added : “ If you 
wish it.” When I replied that she made 
me feel uncomfortable, he said that he 
would send her away immediately. “Is 
there anything else you wish?” he asked. I 
answered, “Yes, I want my sister Marguerite.” 
A strange look of remonstrance came into 
his face—it is a handsome face, and no 
man, with the exception of my father, has 
ever behaved to me with so much gentleness 
—as he said, “I will do everything in my 
power ; my only concern is that you shall be 
happy.” He asked me, then, if I could not be 
happy without my sister. Happy without 
you, Marguerite! My tears answered him. 
“ Write,” he said, “to Marguerite ; do not 
conceal your thoughts ; tell her that she is 
necessary to your happiness, and beg her 
to come to you at once. “You know 
where she is, then,” I said; “there 
is no occasion to write. Let me go to her.” 
He answered that he did not know where 
you were, or he would take me to you; 
that he would send a messenger with the 
letter to where he believed my master to 
be, and that the messenger himself should 
put his answer in my hands. He called 
a servant, and gave him instructions in 
my hearing, and a few moments after 
my letter was written, I saw, from my 
window, the man galloping away. It is 
all so confusing that I do not know what 
to think. 

* * * * 

“¢The woman has gone. She said 
some bitter strange things to me before 
she left. She reproached me for having 
been the cause of her losing a good service, 
and said she knew well enough the reason 
why I wished to get rid of her. “ You 
will live to repent it,” she said; “I would 
have protected you.” She was not allowed 
to say more, for one of Harold’s servants, 
coming in at the time, ordered her to be 
careful with her tongue. ‘“ My master is 
not to be trifled with,” said the servant. 
“| know it,” replied the woman, and turn- 
ing to me said, with a sneering smile, 
“ And so will you, my fine lady.” 

“* What did she mean when she said 
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she would have protected me? Protect me 
from whom ? 

“«Harold sent to know whether he 
might come and see me; he never visits 
me in my room without asking permission. 
I sent word back that he could come if he 
wished. 

“«His manners resemble those of my 
dear father; they are the manners of a 
polished gentleman. Heis really one. “You 
will feel lonely,” he said, “ without a com- 
panion of your own sex. Shall we find 
you one until Marguerite returns?” How 
grateful I was for his considerate attention ! 
I accepted it gladly, and he then told me 
that a young woman was waiting for my 
approval. He went to the door and called 
her—a bright young creature—younger 
than I, whom I received gladly. Her name 
is Beatrice. ‘So now,” said Harold gaily, 
“we shall live happy ever afterwards.” 

* + * * 

“«* A fortnight has passed since the man 
was sent with my letter to Marguerite. 
Daily have I asked Harold about him, and 
the only answer I receive is that he has not 
returned. Has Marguerite forgotten me ! 
Had she sought me, surely she could have 
found me. There has been no secrecy in 
our movements. I find some comfort in 
that reflection ; we have travelled by the 
most frequented roads, and have stopped at 
the largest hotels. I have been entirely 
free. When Harold has had cause to 
suppose that I suspected him he has said : 
“Child, if there is any person you think 
you can trust better than you trust me, go 
to him ; I shall not detain you, although I 
shall grieve to say good-bye. If you and 
Marguerite were together, you would not 
hesitate to accept me as your friend.” “ No, 
indeed,” I have replied, with regret that I 
should have caused him pain, “ but then 
it would be different.” “It would be 
really different,” he has said ; “ but being 
alone, as you are, knowing no one, and 
without friends, is all the more reason why 
you should place faith in a gentleman of 
whom you could not ask a service he would 
not be eager to perform.” I cannot but 
believe him ; indeed, situated as I am, I 
should be helpless without him. 

“ «Reading over what I have written, my 
heart aches to find that in the last few 
lines I have thrown out a reproach against 
Marguerite. Forgive me, beloved sister! 
Too well do I know your truth, your faith- 
fulness! That I should throw a doubt upon 
you reflects shame upon me. You could 
not forgetme; nor can I you. Wherever 





you are may happiness and peace of mind 
be yours. I pray for you day and night! 
* * * * 


“*At noon Beatrice brought me a 
message from Harold, requesting me to go 
to him; his messenger had returned. I 
ran to him so quickly that I almost fainted 
from the rapid beating of my heart. Harold 
caught me in his arms, and held me till 
I recovered. From his’ face, which was 
almost as white as my own, I knew that 
the news he had to tell me was bad news. 
“Let me go,” I said faintly, “and tell me 
the worst at once.” But when he released 
me I trembled so that I could scarcely 
stand ; Harold assisted me to a seat, and 
leant over me. I was almost afraid to 
speak, and my fears grew stronger with 
every moment of silence. ‘‘ Is Marguerite 
dead?” I whispered. ‘We do not know 
that,” replied Harold; “all that we can 
learn is that the man you called your master 
has left the country, and has taken Mar- 
guerite with him. It is impossible to 
ascertain what part of the world they 
have gone to.” I seemed to hear in the 
air the words, “ Marguerite is lost to you ; 
you will never see her more!” Tears 
streamed from my eyes, and almost 
blinded me, and when I could see, Harold 
was kneeling at my feet. ‘‘It breaks my 
heart,” he said, “to see you in such grief. 
What can I do to comfort you?” “Find 
Marguerite,” I sobbed ; “ restore my sister 
to me.” “If it is in man’s power,” he 
replied, “it shall be done. I swear it, by 
this kiss on your white hand!” I wiped 
the tears from my eyes, and looked into 
his face; truth and honesty seemed to 
dwell there, but there was also an expres- 
sion in it which brought blushes to my 
cheek. Ah, Marguerite! Would that you 
were here to counsel me! I am like a child 
groping in the dark, and I have no one in 
the world to depend upon but Harold. 

* * * * 


“¢Harold tells me he has sent out [ 


three messengers in different directions, 
to endeavour to track my master, and he 
begs me in the meantime to be easier in 
my mind ; in every possible way he strives 
to make the hours pass quickly. One 
thing he said which does not please me: 
“Tt is good sometimes to be able to forget.” 
I asked him if he meant it would be good 
for me to forget Marguerite. He answered : 
“ Heaven forbid; but that it were wiser 
not to allow our thoughts to dwell so 
constantly upon one subject, if it gave us 
pain ; and that we should not nurse our 
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troubles.” He said a great deal more to the 
same effect, and called it philosophy. I 
can find no comfort in it. 

“* Harold entreated me to go out more, 
and it seemed so ungrateful in me to say 
No, again and again to everything he pro- 
poses, that I have consented to go to a 
theatre one evening this week. It is but 
a small thing to do in ‘return for all his 
kindness. 

- & # - 

“<T have just come from the theatre. 
The moment we entered our hotel, Harold 
and I, Beatrice my maid following us, I 
wished Harold good-night, and hurried to 
my room. Beatrice waited to help me 
undress; I said I did not require her 
assistance, and sent her to bed; her room 
is next to mine. 

“In the evening a dressmaker brought 
two large boxes into my room, a present 
from Harold. She opened them, and laid 
out gloves, and shoes, and opera-cloak, and 
the most beautiful dress I ever beheld ; it was 
altogether so sweet and attractive that I 
trembled to look at it, and longed to put it 
on, and at the same time felt as though my 
longing were a sin. When I promised 
Harold to accompany him to the theatre. 
I did not think I should be compelled to 
dress so grandly. The dressmaker pointed 
out to me the beauties of this beautiful 
costume, the colours of which are what best 
become me. I asked her whether it would 
fit me, and she said that she had studied 
my figure, and that Beatrice had lent her a 
common dress of mine which had served as 
a guide. Time was flying, and Harold, I 
knew, would presently be waiting for me. 
I allowed the woman to dress me, and 
Beatrice, who was full of innocent admira- 
tion, arranged my hair, and sighed over me 
in ecstasy. I thought of the times when 
you, my darling Marguerite, used to take 
pride in decorating me, and of your fond 
words and loving ways as you proceeded in 
your task. Ah! you loved your poor sister 
too well; you cared not for yourself. This 
was for Clarice; that was for Clarice ; 

Marguerite wanted nothing—nothing but 
love! I gave you that, dear! but I can see 
now howselfish I was in comparison with you. 

“¢ My thoughts were still dwelling upon 
you when Beatrice and the dressmaker 

.completed their task. I looked at myself 
in the glass. 

“¢T was almost ashamed of the pleasure 
I experienced, and felt as though my 
appearance were a wrong to you, dear Mar- 
guerite. But you would not have thought 





so; you would have taken a greater pride 
in me than I did in myself. Why should I 
deceive myself or you? I could not help 
feeling delighted, and the only thing I 
wanted in the world to make me completely 
happy was that you could see me, and kiss 
me, and whisper in my ear those sweet 
wishes for my future which I used to 
repeat to myself over and over again. My 
future! what will it be like? And yours, 
Marguerite! What will yours be ?- 

“Tt was time for me to go to Harold ; 
his eyes seemed as though they would 
devour me when I presented myself. “ You 
are dressed in a befitting manner, Clarice,” 
he said ; “ you do me great honour.” And 
I had never seen Harold look so well. 

“Tt was to the opera-house we went. 
The theatre was crowded. The dresses of 
the ladies, the lights, the animation of 
every person, who behaved as though there 
were no unhappiness in the world, no 
misery, no poverty, no sorrow, no injustice. 
I did not think of this at the time; it 
comes into my head only now. I thought 
only of the wonderful picture around me. 

“¢ Harold and I were alone in the box, 
sitting in full view of the house. People 
stared at us from every part. ‘You 
are the prettiest flower in the bouquet,” 
Harold whispered, and bowed to this 
person and that, and asked me whether I 
had any objection to his receiving the 
visits of his friends. What objection 
could I have? The box was his, and I 
but a poor girl, almost like the heroine of 
the opera, a gypsey, whose dress at one 
time was as grand but not so pretty as 
mine. How beautifully she sang! And 
how the audience applauded her! Her 
voice was like a nightingale’s, but not 
sweeter than yours, Marguerite. Never, 
never was a voice as sweet as my dear 
sister Marguerite’s ! 

“<«T lost myself in the pleasure of the 
night ; I felt as though I had drank wine 
which intensified almost into pain the 
sense of enjoyment. 

““«Many of Harold’s friends came into 
the box; some of them are artists ; 
Harold himself is one, he says. He asked 
me in a whisper whether he should intro- 
duce me to his friends by my name, and I 
said no. I cannot tell why I did not wish 
it to be made common. He mentioned the 
names of his friends, but I did not dis- 
tinctly hear one of them. They paid me 
a thousand compliments; a queen could 
not have received greater attention. 

“«The night passed quickly ; the curtain 
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fell. Harold hurried me out of the box 
into the carriage. Beatrice was there with 
a lovely fur cloak which she fastened round 
my neck. 

“*T leant back, and closed my eyes, and 
as we drove to the hotel Harold held my 
hand in his. I tried to withdraw it, but 
he would not let me. He hoped it had 
been a pleasant evening, he said; I 
answered, Yes, and my voice seemed to 
die away in a whisper. 

«So now I have written all that passed ; 
I have done no wrong, and yet I am 
oppressed by a feeling of deep uneasi- 
ness. More than ever do I need your 
presence and your counsel, my dear sister ; 
never more than now, never more than 
now! 

“<Tt seems as if I dared not write my 
thonghts. I push them from me. 

“ *Suppose I ran away from this great 
hotel this very night, this very moment. In 
which direction should I fly? Who would 
come forward and help me? Do I not 
remember the night upon which Marguerite 
and I attempted to escape from our master ? 
Even Marguerite, strong and brave as she 
is, had to give up the attempt in despair. 
And I, weak and irresolute as I am, with 
no one to guide me—could I expect to 
succeed where Marguerite failed ? 

“Of what, then, am I afraid? Next to 
Marguerite and my dear dead father, no 
man or woman in the world has behaved 
so kindly and with so much consideration 
as Harold has done. Do I fear his gentle- 
ness? Would it be better that he should 
beat and starve me, than that he should 
strive by every means in his power to please 
and amuse me? Then, indeed, if he were 
harsh to me, and made me feel my depen- 
dent position, I should have cause for tears; 
but as it is, treated as a lady: Clarice, 
you are ungrateful. 

“* Scattered about the room are the 
clothes and the flowers I have worn to- 
night. Marguerite, if she were to come in 
suddenly, would scarcely believe they were 
mine; but she would be glad. It was 
what she always wished for me. Why, 
then, should I not be glad? I will go to 
bed now, and pray. All will be well in 
time—all is well! Father, that art in 
Heaven ! my trust is in Thee! Good night, 
dear, dear Marguerite ! 

* * 





* * 

“*T have been very uneasy in my 
mind. Until an hour ago I had not seen 
Harold for three days. He did not send 
me word or message. I asked Beatrice if 


she saw him, and Beatrice said Yes, and 
that he always enquired after me? Did he 
not wish to see me ? I asked ; and Beatrice 
answered that he did not express the wish. 
Every day Beatrice and I have walked out, 
and no person has accosted or molested us. 
In the hotel I am waited upon by servants 
who obey my slightest word. This absolute 
liberty jarred upon me, and Harold’s avoid- 
ance of me made me uneasy. I sent 
Beatrice with a message to him, asking if 
he would see me; she returned imme- 
diately, and said that Harold was waiting 
for me. When I entered his study my 
resolution left me ; I hardly knew what to 
say to him. Still I mustered courage to 
ask if I had offended him. “Child,” he 
answered, taking my hand; “it is I who 
feared I had offended you.” “In what 
way?” Iasked. “Inno way,” he answered, 
in a tone which seemed to express that a 
weight was lifted off his mind; “if you 
cannot tell, I have been torturing myself 
unnecessarily. And we are really friends?” 
“Yes,” I replied, but even as I spoke my 
voice deserted me again. Then he went on 
to tell me that he felt it a kind of reproach 
upon himself that he had been unable to 
obtain news of Marguerite, and that he 
feared it would take a longer time to find 
her than he expected. He spoke of other 
things, and I listened in silence ; he said it 
was necessary that he should pay a visit to 
an estate a hundred miles away. ‘“ What 
will become of me?” I thought. It was 
almost as if he divined what was passing 
in my mind, for he said that he had been 
thinking of me, and considering what was 
best to be done. Near his estate, to attend 
to which would occupy some months of his 
time, was a pretty cottage which he said I 
could live in if I wished, with Beatrice and 
another servant or two; that if I accepted 
it would enable him to communicate to me 
without delay what news he might obtain 
of Marguerite. “It might happen,” he 

said, “that one of my messengers will return 

with Marguerite, and then, knowing where 
you were, I could bring her to you at once.” 

The joy of this possibility cajsed me 

instantly to accept his offer, and i thanked 

him with tears in my eyes. ‘“ What have 

I done to deserve such kindness ?” I asked. 

He held my two hands, and looked down 

into my face. “Child,” he said, “you are 

never absent from my thoughts.” 

* * * * 
«“¢T have been in Harold’s pretty cot- 
tage for a week. It is a most beautiful 





place, with a lovely garden around it ; if 
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Marguerite were with me I could live 
happily here all my life. 

“<« Everything was ready when we 
arrived ; Harold must have seen to it 
beforehand. When I said as much to him 
he smiled, and said he hoped he had been 
able to please me. “ You are queen here,” 
he said. ‘“ Will you give me lodgment for 
the night?” “Indeed,” I said, laughing, 
and much perplexed, “I knownothing of the 
place. Itisyours.” “Nay,” hesaid, “I assure 
you it is your own, to rule in as you please, 
and although I do not know where to find 
a roof for my head this night, I will not 
stay unless you bid me stay.” “ Of course 
you may stay,” I said; “but who will 
show me what to do?” “There is a 
housekeeper here,” he said, and he called 
a woman by name, an elderly woman, who 


| showed me over the house, and pointed 


out spare rooms, in one of which Harold 
could sleep. My bedroom is the sweetest 
I have ever slept in; it has windows on 
two sides, and seems to be embosomed in 
a very bower of flowers. 

“* Harold left me the next morning, but 


’ came again in the evening to see how I was 


getting on. I was very excited, I had 
made so many discoveries during the day. 
There are stables and a little carriage, with 
a pair of ponies, and two saddle-horses. A 
groom explained that the ponies were for 
me to drive, and one of the saddle-horses 
was for me; the other was Harold’s. Two 
gardeners were busy in the garden. At 
the end of the garden is a streamlet, and 
a pretty bridge over it leads into the 
woods. It is like a fairy house. I cannot 
believe that it is mine, but Harold assures 
me repeatedly that it is so, and that if I 
like he will give me what he calls deeds. 
I told him [ did not want them; that I 





was happy as I was. He caught at my 
words. ‘“ And are you really happy at 
length?” he asked. Then, Marguerite, I 
thought of you, whom I reproach myself 
for forgetting sometimes, and I turned my 
head in sadness away. 

* * * * 

“<« Harold comes daily. Yesterday was 
Sunday, and he came early with a friend. 
Within amile of this fairy cottage is a village 
church, and I was ready dressed for the 
morning service when Harold and his 
friend rode up. I told them I was going 
to church, and asked them to accompany 
me ; they consented, laughing, saying they 
had had no such intention in their minds. 
We walked there, and our appearance 
excited the wonderment of the country 
people who stared at us all through the 
service. Then for the first time I felt that 
a great change had come over me. When 
my father was alive, and afterwards, when 
Marguerite and I were travelling with our 
master from village to village, I knew that 
I belonged tothe people. I belong to them 
no longer ; that is plain from their bearing 
towards me. It pains me to think that 
a tie in which there was so much that 
was pleasant is broken. The minister, an 
old man with white hair, paid no more 
attention to us than he did to the poorer 
members of his flock. We stood outside 
by the church door, observing the people 
who, when they left the church, wended 
their way homewards in different direc- 
tions. The last to come out was the 
minister. He turned his benevolent eyes 
upon us. Harold and his friend bowed ; 
he returned their salutation, and perceiving 
that they evinced a desire to enter into 
conversation with him, waited a little until 
they spoke. 
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